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The field of Chinese research has undergone remarkable 
changes during the last years,—changes, based first of all on 
an extension of material, a widening of our horizon, and hence 
naturally resulting in a modification of method. The former 
students of China made the abundant records of Chinese litera- 
ture the almost exclusive foundation of their study and occa- 
sionally had recourse to the observation of modern life as a 
convenient vehicle of interpretation. The actual monuments 
of the past were but rarely consulted, as they were difficult. of 
access, and at first sight hardly promised a successful point of 
attack. Chinese objects of art remained for a long time the 
sport of collectors and amateurs only, and whatever the artistic 
merits of their spoils may have been, it was not material imbued 
with qualities to stimulate scientific curiosity and enterprise. 
Meanwhile, we are gradually preparing to enter upon a new 
era, and, if Chinese archeology cannot yet lay claim to exist- 
ence as a well-established science, the beginnings which it has 
made bid fair for the future. The utilization of the remains 
of the past has acted as an efficient ferment on the elucidation 
of nearly all periods of Chinese culture and revealed phases in 
the development of religious thought entirely unsuspected ten 
years ago. For the first time we were allowed to obtain an 
TRead at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association at 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 2, 1913. 
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insight into the psychic qualities of the ancient Chinese and 
into the religious concepts and sentiments of the great masses 
of which the one-sided and colored books of the Confucian 
school have hardly preserved any record. The monuments in 
clay, metal and stone which have risen from the graves thus 
manifest their fruitfulness in many respects; they are living 
witnesses of a bygone age and helpful building-stones in the 
reconstruction of the ancient culture; they fill a serious gap 
left by the literary documents, and are bound to shed new light 
on the correct understanding of the ancient texts which, as we 
now recognize more and more, have in many cases been gravely 
misunderstood or misinterpreted by the scholars of China. The 
brilliant school of French Sinologues who, it must be openly 
admitted, are the ingenious leaders in this field, has paved the 
way for a more critical attitude toward Chinese texts and tra- 
ditions, and applied to them a vigorous and rigorous method 
parallel to that of classical philology. The former generations 
of scholars, as can hardly be expected otherwise, too easily 
accepted any Chinese statements and views on their face value, 
and too often laid down as facts, where solely opinion, reflec- 
tion, or reinterpretation, was involved. In short, our own 
method of interpretation of data is thoroughly reformed, and 
the results obtained from a combination of the two factors of 
archeology and philology seem to assume a more solid and 
satisfactory shape. 

The subject which at present seems in most urgent need of 
a revision is that of the ancient religion of the Chinese in the 
primeval period before the rise of Confucianism and Buddhism. 
For reasons of state policy the authors of the sacred books of 
Confucianism have vehemently suppressed the greater part of 
ancient popular lore and beliefs, retaining only what seemed 
to them reasonable and in keeping with their standard of moral- 
ity, or relating myth and legend in forms mutilated or newly 
digested, as best suited their purpose. An attempt at recon- 
structing the ancient mythology of China, for this reason, is 
fraught with great obstacles. The gradual development into 
conventionality, formalism and dogmatism has, moreover, ob- 
scured the clear conception of the ancient ideas and converted 
the oldest history into the dream of a golden age which is 
purely the outcome of fabulous speculation. One of the favorite 
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dogmas of later official Confucianism is the sweeping statement 
that in times of antiquity there was no image of any shape 
nor idol-worship of any kind, and it is no wonder that this 
axiom has crept as a gospel-truth into all foreign books on the 
religion of the Chinese and still holds sway in the minds of 
students. 

The tendency of this tenet is obvious: it was directed as a 
blow against Buddhism, whose idolatry is so odious to the lite- 
rati, and should serve, positively, as a glorification of the purity 
and sublimity of the dearly cherished antiquity. But the 
existence of images representative of deities in the earliest 
periods of Chinese culture can no longer be disclaimed, and a 
close study of this subject, thus far, has brought to light four 
large classes of images: 

1. A group of images of geometric forms, usually carved from jade 
of required color, used in the worship of the cosmic deities, Heaven, 
Earth, and the Four Quarters. 

2. A group/of zoomorphic images in the shape of tigers, fishes, dragons, 
and numerous other monsters. 

3. Human clay figures of shamanistic origin serving the purpose of 
healing disease and protecting the corpse in the grave, and representations 
of the shaman himself. 

4. Statues of heroes and ancestors. 


Under the title of Ancestral Images I take the liberty to 
present a few notes on the last subject. The principal idea 
by which I am guided is that the so-called ancestral tablets, 
such as are still found and worshiped in every family of 
China, have developed from real anthropomorphic images rep- 
resenting the ancestor. The subject, simultaneously, has an 
interesting bearing on the question as to how ancestral worship 
arose, was formed, and grew. It will be most advantageous to 
follow up the problem in a retrospective manner. 

What is called at present the ancestral tablet is merely a 
conventional mode of translating a much more significant Chi- 
nese term which means ‘‘the wooden lord or master (mu chu).”’ 
It consists of a rectangular slip of planed wood, rounded on 
the top and inserted in a pedestal, and inscribed in black ink 
on both sides according to a stereotyped formula: Seat of the 
soul of such and such a one, giving the posthumous name of 
the deceased, followed by rank and title, if any, and by the 
date of his birth and death, with the addition of the name of 
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the oldest son who has erected the tablet. Everybody on his 
death receives a special posthumous name, and the name of his 
lifetime is forever tabooed. During the first hundred days 
after burial, this tablet receives daily offerings of food and 
drink, and is, in every respect, treated as the representative of 
the dead man. In other words, it is apparently conceived as 
his animate image. At the lapse of that period, an auspicious 
day: is chosen to convey the tablet into the ancestral temple, 
such as is owned only by families of high standing, or into a 
shrine kept in the house, as is done by the majority of people; 
the ancestral shrine is always arranged in close proximity to 
the one sheltering the domestic gods, so that the deified an- 
cestors, in the estimation of the living ones, are placed on a 
par with the latter. From this moment the tablet has ceased 
to act as a live image and sinks to the function of a symbol. 
It is to the son a reminder of his departed father, an object on 
which, to speak with the Chinese, the bereaved one will fix his 
heart. The tablet, however, becomes animate periodically, 7. e., 
on the oceasion of a sacrifice to the ancestor, when his soul is 
supposed to descend into, and to be present in, the tablet, in 
order to take part in the offerings. To an ethnological mind, 
an observation here presents itself spontaneously, and this is, 
that the symbol of ancestral worship becomes effective through 
the medium of writing, that it is the function of writing which 
has resulted in the use of a conventional tablet, and, conse- 
quently, that, in times when writing was not yet in existence 
or not yet fully developed, the object of ancestral worship can- 
not have been a tablet, but must have been something of a 
different character. A survival of the older form is still pre- 
served in the most important custom connected with the making 
of a tablet. This is the ceremony of punctuating the tablet, 
which in northern China has shriveled into a much abridged, 
conventionalized form. As already mentioned, the tablet is in- 
scribed with the posthumous name of the dead followed by 
the words ‘‘seat of the soul of,’’ shén chu. The last word, 
meaning ‘‘seat,’’ is first written incompletely, the dot on the 
top being omitted. In the punctuation ceremony, this dot is 
added by a high official, for the alleged reason of rendering a 
particular honor to the dead. This practice becomes quite in- 
telligible through another more complete series of rites still 
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observed in the southern parts of China. There the tablet, 
wrapped up with red cloth, is carried in the funeral proces- 
sion in an open palanquin preceding the bier. When the coffin 
is lowered into the grave, the eldest son kneels down at the end 
of the pit where the feet of the dead are, being surrounded 
by his brothers in the same posture. Then he turns his face 
toward the sun and receives from the hands of a relative or 
friend the tablet, which he holds with both his hands on his 
back, bending his head. A member of the family who is highest 
in rank, or an official, who is on friendly terms with the family, 
now removes the red cover from the tablet and touches it six 
times with dots in vermilion, two pairs of dots in the middle 
denoting eyes and ears, one above and another below repre- 
senting head and feet and interpreted from the thoughts of 
nature philosophy as symbolizing heaven and earth, man being 
considered the product of the union of the two. This explana- 
tion is recited in a verse by the officiating writer during the 
ceremony, and this verse, doubtless, is very old: 

I am painting heaven, may heaven always be bright over his grave. 

I am painting earth, may the site of the grave be of powerful effect. 

I am painting the ears, may the ears well listen (i. e. to the prayers 

of the descendants). 
I am painting the eyes, may his eyes penetrate through all (i. e. be 
open to the needs of the descendants). 

In this punctuation rite, accordingly, a mystic and magic 
shorthand figure of a man is drawn, and it is this very act 
‘which renders the tablet alive and useful, capable of serving 
as the domicile of a soul. A most interesting parallel of this 
practice is offered by the process of the Taoist priests of en- 
livening the images destined for worship in their temples. 
When a new religious image has left the workshop of the artist, 
it is brought in solemn procession to a temple where an older 
image of the same deity exists. With offerings of incense, the 
participants invoke this deity to allow part of its inherent soul 
substance to migrate into the newly completed image. The notion 
that images are not merely representative but animated with 
a soul and living realities is most ancient in China and by 
no means due to Buddhism; on the contrary, the images of 
Buddhism have originally had quite another significance, and 
the Chinese people have merely transferred their own long 
inherited ideas regarding images to those instituted by Bud- 
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dhism. As soon as the new image is installed in its temple, the 
ceremony of consecration, called the “‘opening of the eyes,’”’ 
is performed by Taoist priests, who celebrate a mass (some- 
times lasting for several days) and then, accompanied by pray- 
ers and music, daub with a dot the eyes, mouth, nose, ears, and 
even hands and feet of the image, by availing themselves of 
blood or vermilion, vermilion being a substitute for blood as in 
the case of the ancestral tablet. By this procedure, the organs 
of sense of the god are opened. This very act enables him to 
become conscious of his senses, and to commune with the ex- 
ternal world; now he is capable of listening to the prayers of 
his votaries, acting upon them and enjoying their offerings. 
This usage apparently rests on the same psychical foundation 
as the one mentioned before in regard to the ancestral tablet, 
and the parallel becomes still more striking, as the Taoist images 
are also accompanied by wooden tablets inscribed with the 
name of the god, of the same form and scope as the ancestral 
tablets. It hence follows, and the fact is, that the ancestors 
are conceived as gods, and that the same designation shén 
‘spirit, ghost, soul’ is applied to both. The employment of 
blood; in the consecrating of images goes back to times of great 
antiquity when the ancestral temple and all paraphernalia of 
a sacred character were sanctified with the blood of sacrificial 
animals. The single dot added in the north of China to the 
word chu denotes the eye of the ancestor. It is an echo of the 
ancient idea that the drawing of the eye is a magic rite ren- 
dering the image alive (even a sacred act to the great artist). 
In ancient astronomy, the four stars composing Cancer, one 
of the signs of the Zodiac, were conceived as the sojourn of the 
manes of the ancestors and designated the Eye of Heaven, 
because the eye of the ancestors looked down upon the de- 
scendants. 

While a survival of the image character is thus manifest in 
the ancestral tablets and their association with the established 
cult of the national gods becomes apparent, there are also real 
ancestral images still in existence of a decidedly realistic shape. 
In many parts of southern! China a paper doll representing the 
dead is made for the occasion of the funeral ceremony; it is 
designated ‘‘the body for the soul’? (hun shén) and often 
dressed in the costume of an official, the supposition being that 
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this image should serve as a resting-place for the roaming soul 
who may leave it at will to partake of the offerings. On the last 
day of the ceremony, the paper image is cremated with all the 
sacrificial paraphernalia, in order to be the body of the soul 
in the other world. Cremation, in funeral ceremonies, does not 
mean destruction but a transposition of an object from the 
visible into the spirit world. The soul-body impersonated by 
the paper image, accordingly, has the same function as the 
tablet, except that the réle it plays on earth is limited in time 
and is then continued in the beyond. Universal, at the present 
time, is the custom of having a portrait of a deceased father 
and mother painted. These painted portraits are allowed to 
take the place of the tablets during the sacrifices, but alto- 
gether have more of a social and sentimental significance. The 
time when they came into vogue is not exactly known, but 
surely goes back into the first centuries of our era; it is clear 
that this practice could arise only at a period when the art of 
portrait-painting was fully developed. In other words, the 
painted ancestral portrait is a thought-manifestation sui generis, 
which was not by any means evolved from a primitive con- 
ception of the ancestral image. It was merely an adaptation of 
pictorial art to the specific needs of ancestral worship. It is 
also doubtful whether the paper images alluded to can be con- 
sidered in the light of a survival, and historical investigation 
seems to prompt us to the belief that they should rather be 
regarded as a comparatively recent innovation actuated by the 
more sensual needs of the masses. The present co-existence of 
ancestral tablets, images, and portraits must not lead us astray 
into a preposterous evolutionary construction of these three 
phenomena, but we must consult the data of history, in order to 
arrive at a proper understanding of the development. 

In studying ancestral worship in its historical aspect, we are, 
first of all, confronted by the surprising fact that the present 
condition of affairs is only about 800-900 years old (dating from 
the time of the Sung dynasty), 7. ¢., considering Chinese de- 
velopments, quite a recent affair. In this modern period, every 
individual is entitled to render a cult to his ancestor, and 
obliged to have the ancestral tablet; ancestral worship is uni- 
versal and individual, while in earlier times it was neither the 
one nor the other. Among a number of Chinese scholars the 
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opinion prevails that, in times of antiquity, the officials and 
the literary class had not the privilege of a tablet; the former 
were honored by a sort of figure or puppet, made of a textile 
in silk supported in the interior by a wooden frame, and the 
literati were distinguished by a similar contrivance of plaited 
straw. This subject, like many others, is one of great con- 
troversy among the scholars of China, and no unanimity of 
opinion has been reached. The one important fact remains 
that the present regulations were set up only as late as in the 
twelfth century, and that prior to that date neither all classes 
of the population were covered by this practice nor were tab- 
lets in general vogue. The whole question is closely interwoven 
with that of the development of social organization in China, 
on which (it is sad but true) no sensible investigation as yet 
exists. In the beginning, the social unit was not the natural 
family but the territorial clan group, each comprising from 
five to several thousands of families. In the ancient law only 
these groups play a conspicuous réle, while the family has no 
independent existence in the political organism. There were, 
correspondingly, at first only clan or tribal ancestors, whereas 
the family ancestor is a much later product. Briefly stated, 
the development was this, that the family gradually grew in 
importance within the boundaries of the clan. This movement 
was furthered by the débacle of the feudal organization of the 
Chou period in the third century B. C. and the progress of 
Confucian teachings which placed the family in the foreground. 
The strengthening of the family resulted in an extending and 
deepening of ancestral worship. The number of tribal ances- 
tors was comparatively small, and the object and meaning of 
clan ancestral worship differed to a marked degree from the 
later family ancestral worship. Confucius inculeated the wor- 
ship of ancestors as an action of filial piety, as a continuation 
of that respect and devotion which the good son owed to his 
parents during their life; while adopting and endorsing this 
ancient feature of the national religion, he impressed on it the 
seal of moral duty and obligation. This is certainly the final 
conclusion but not the beginning nor the real cause of ancestral 
worship. The chief agency instrumental in the formation of 
ancestral worship in ancient China seems to me to be the idea 
of protection. The ancestors supposed to reside in Heaven 
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had full charge of their descendants on earth and could avert 
from them disease, drought, or other calamities, bestow bless- 
ings upon them, and punish them for misdemeanor. The clan 
ancestor, as a rule, was a powerful hero of superior bodily and 
mental strength, who had impressed his fellow mates by an 
extraordinary deed or well deserved of them by a new inven- 
tion, a new law or institution. In all likelihood, they were not 
in all cases blood ancestors at all but culture-heroes, chosen 
as ancestors by the clan or tribe, and then designated as 
“‘spiritual ancestors.’’ Often enough it happened that a clan 
adopted the ancestor of another more powerful clan as its own 
or affiliated itself with other clans under the guidance of the 
same ancestor god. The ancestor was the chief protector of 
the clan in all conditions of life and responsible for its wel- 
fare; events of importance were communicated to him before 
his shrine, and many state-affairs were transacted in his tem- 
ple; he was invoked for success in war and consulted by means 
of divination in difficult predicaments; vows were made to him 
to ensure the realization of a wish, for the fulfilment of which 
he was rewarded by a sacrifice. These ancestors were wor- 
shiped under images of stone or wood, and as we have now 
recognized the essential features in the development of ancestor 
worship, we are prepared to grasp the difference between an- 
cestral image and ancestral tablet. The clan ancestor, whether 
real or alleged, whether real or mythical, was a personage of 
individual traits imbued with well defined characteristics and 
equiped with certain attributes in popular imagination; he 
was capable of having a statue erected to him. No doubt, and 
there are records to this effect, also family ancestors were 
revered in the shape of a simulacrum in ancient times, but the 
rapidly increasing number of this class of ancestors necessarily 
led to a generalization of the entire ancestral subject and re- 
sulted in the mechanical tablet, generalized and conventional- 
ized as the ancestor himself. The clan ancestors then disap- 
peared entirely, and a host of colorless souls or spirits, one 
exactly like the other, remained, corresponding to the same 
instrument of expression. 

This is merely a brief abstract of a detailed investigation ; 
it would certainly lead too far to lay all references of docu- 
mentary evidence before you, but I may be allowed to cite one 
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brief story which is characteristic of the ancient cult of ances- 
tral images: 

Ting Lan, a native of Ho-nei in Honan (first century A.D.), on the 
death of his mother, carved a figure of her in wood and continued to wait 
upon it as though it were his mother in the flesh. One day a neighbor 
came in to borrow something, and his wife consulted the figure, which 
shook its head; whereupon the neighbor in a great rage struck it over 
the face. When Ting Lan came in, he noticed an expression of grief on 
the figure’s features, and on hearing what had happened, at once went 
off and gave the neighbor a thrashing. This led to a charge of assault, 
but when the constables came to arrest him, tears were seen trickling 
down the face of the figure. Ting’s filial piety being thus recognized 
by the gods, he was not only acquitted, but the Emperor even sent an order 
for his portrait. (Giles, Biographical Dictionary, p. 736.) 

One of the most curious customs observed in ancient China 
was the representation of the ancestor by a living substitute. 
This was a privilege due only to the sovereigns and the high 
dignitaries. The representative of the ancestor was chosen 
among the grandsons or greatgrandsons of the dead man; his 
son could never take this place, as it was his duty to perform 
the sacrificial rites. This substitute was called the ‘‘corpse’’ 
(shi). He was clad in the upper garment of his grandfather 
(all clothing of the dead was conscientiously preserved), and 
when still an infant, was carried on the arms of a servant to 
the place of the ceremony. His face was turned toward the 
south, and the tablet was set up at his right hand side. All 
participants in the sacrifice, 2. e., those descending in the same 
lineage as the defunct, had to salute the substitute, all, even 
old men, prostrating twice before him and offering him meats 
and beverages. Only when he had tasted of each of the offer- 
ings were those present allowed to partake of them. The sub- 
stitute of a deceased woman was selected from among the 
spouses of one of the grandsons. This function was so highly 
esteemed that every one who met a substitute on his road was 
obliged to alight from his carriage in order to salute him,— 
a homage which even a sovereign could not dodge. This prac- 
tice prevailed only during the Chou dynasty and was com- 
pletely abolished at the end of the third century B.C., when 
the great revolutionary movement of the Ts’in dynasty smashed 
the entire feudal system and the venerable culture of the Chou. 
Unfortunately, the contemporaneous traditions regarding this 
unique custom are very fragmentary, and the explanations af- 
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forded by Chinese authors all come down from later ages when 
the custom itself had died out. I will not intrude upon you 
by reproducing all these reflections, however interesting they 
may be, but quote only the two most weighty opinions. Pan 
Ku, an ingenious writer and historian of the Han period, re- 
marks: 

‘“The substitute figures in the ceremony of the sacrifice to the ances- 
tors, because the soul does not emit sounds which could be perceived, 
nor has a shape which could be seen, and because the affection and yearn- 
ing of a pious son has no object on which to concentrate his sentiments; 
for this reason he chooses a substitute to whom he offers viands, where- 
upon he breaks the bowls, as if his own father were satiated. The sub- 
stitute drinking to satisfaction conveys to him the illusion that it is the 
soul of the deceased who has quenched his thirst.’’ 


It is noteworthy that according to this point of view the 
substitute is not the seat, the dwelling-place of the soul of the 
ancestor, but merely its lkeness, the conception of which is 
inspired in the son by emotional reasons. Chu Hi (1130-1200), 
however, the great expounder of Confucian doctrines in the 
Sung period, states: 

‘In times of old, the substitute acted in the sacrifices; since the de- 
scendants are, as it were, the continuation of the life of the ancestors, 
the substitute has the same life (lit., breath) as the dead one, and the 


soul of the ancestors will doubtless rest in the persons of their descend- 
ants, it inhabits them, and clothes them as if with a garment.’’ 


This view is interesting but somewhat subjective, for noth- 
ing can be found in the ancient texts that would lend support 
to a belief in the migration of the soul into the bodies of the 
descendants. Other Chinese authors rebuke this custom as 
repellant and credit its abolition to the progress of Confucian 
wisdom. The interpretation of Chu Hi, however, may switch 
us on another track. It was an ancient custom described at 
great length in the Rituals to call back the soul of a person 
immediately after death. The essential part of the ceremony 
was that somebody with the best garment of the dead ascended 
the roof of the house, and moving the garment to and fro, 
exhorted the soul to return. It was hoped that the soul might 
recognize the garment and slip into it. This conception indi- 
cates the intimate relation of the soul to the clothes, and it is 
possible that in the case of substitution the soul of the erand- 
father was conceived as temporarily returning ‘to his garment 
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which had been donned by his grandson. The ancient culture 
of China does not present a unit, but an assemblage of the 
most varied tribes, speaking different languages, and diverse in 
the degree and formation of culture. We, therefore, meet 
varying practices in ancestral worship in early times, and it 
seems to me the living representative of the ancestor need not 
be set in direct causal connection with the ancestral image; 
this means, the living substitute was not necessarily a substi- 
tute for the image nor can the image be explained as a por- 
traiture of the living substitute, for the employment of ances- 
tral images is well authenticated for the same period. 

Fortunately, we are now also in a position to point out an- 
cestral images in archeological monuments, and many curious 
facts of archeology are now rendered intelligible by this in- 
vestigation. I must abstain from dwelling here upon this sub- 
ject which would require a good deal of illustrative material, 
but must refer to a subsequent publication where it will be 
treated in detail. 

The development of ancestral images may be finally summed 
up as follows: First, the great dead of past generations 
magnified in the eyes of subsequent men were worshiped as 
guardian-spirits and adopted as ancestor-gods by the clan- 
groups; crude images were erected in their memory and hon- 
ored with regular sacrifices to insure their blessings for the 
community, or as a recompense for favors received. The notions 
of deified heroes, of divine qualities, and ancestral qualification 
were still blended in these tribal ancestor spirits, and remained 
for a long period latent also in the family ancestors, particularly 
in those of imperial, royal and other noble houses. The clan 
images were therefore adapted to the individual ancestors, 
whose souls were believed to dwell in their images while simul- 
taneously a living substitute for the ancestor during the sacri- 
fices was a prerogative of aristocracy. The ancestral wooden 
tablet, on the whole, represents a secondary development, as 
it could spring up only at an advanced period of civilization 
when writing had reached a perfect state. The magic of writ- 
ing takes the place of the visual elements of the likeness, and 
the form of the tablet is suggested by two factors,—the wooden 
or bamboo slips, which were the ordinary writing material be- 
fore the invention of rag-paper in 105 A. D., and an assimila- 
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tion to the external shape of the images, which were simple 
rectangular stone slabs or pillars with a rude face carved on 
the top. The tablet is throughout a counterpart of the image 
and inhabited by the soul or spirit of the ancestor. As the 
growth of ancestral worship advanced, the tablet became more 
and more formal and conventional; ancestral worship developed 
into a thoroughly democratic institution, and the effect was 
that ancestors sank in value and became at a discount. While 
im the beginning on a par with the rest of the gods, they could 
no longer withstand their keen competition, for gods multiplied 
in China at a tremendous rate of speed, and a clear and net 
distinction between gods and ancestors was the consequence. 
Images, therefore, fell into disuse for ancestors, and were re- 
served exclusively for the gods. This movement was fostered 
by the coming into power of Buddhism and Taoism, which set 
up a systematic code of elaborate iconography. The immense 
host of Buddhist and Taoist images has swallowed the ancient 
national gods and finally brought about the purely formal and 
ritualistic character of the ancestral tablets. In the consecra- 
tion ceremony, their relation to the primeval cult is still mani- 
festly retained, and what they may have lost in artistic expres- 
sion, at the expense of their greater rivals, is largely compen- 
sated by an increase in spirituality, by their magnificent sim- 
plicity, by their social power and ethical influence, by their 
equalizing democratic tendency, which is surely one of the most 
imposing emanations of Chinese genius. 


ADOLESCENCE AND RELIGION 


By THEODORE SCHROEDER, 
New York City 


The fundamental law of organic evolution is thus stated by 
Haeckel: ‘‘The series of forms through which the individual 
organism passes during the progress from the egg-cell to its 
fully developed state, is a brief compressed reproduction of 
the long series of forms through which the animal ancestors 
of that organism (or the ancestral forms of its species) have 
passed from the earliest period of so-called organic creation 
down to the present time.’’* In the development of recent 
years, psychology has come to be viewed as a part of natural 
science, a branch of physiology, to all of which similar methods 
of research are to be applied.? ‘‘Like all other natural pheno- 
mena, the psychic processes are subject to the supreme, all- 
ruling law of substance; not even in this province is there a 
single exception to this highest cosmological law.’’* We then 
properly summarize the fundamental law of psychic evolution 
by saying: Psychic ontogenesis is but a recapitulation of phy- 
letic psychogeny. 

Let us then ascertain what are the observed psychogenetic 
facts of religious ontogeny. It may be that these will disclose 
a sufficient uniformity to warrant some generalization as to the 
order of the events, their concomitants, and psycho-physical 
significance. If it should be that a generalization is warranted, 
then, by applying to these general facts the fundamental law 
of evolution, we can deductively acquire some exact knowledge 
as to the evolutionary period of our racial development, when 
the psychic phenomena of religion first obtruded themselves 
upon human consciousness. This process must go hand in hand 
with a study and interpretation of history and ethnology. This 
may also aid us in determining the existence, or non-existence, 
of some necessary psychic co-relations between lust and re- 
ligion, a working hypothesis of such relationship having already 
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been otherwise established. Thus we may also arrive at new 
data bearing upon the objective verity of many of our religious 
beliefs, and the probative value of our feeling-convictions, es- 
pecially upon theologic subjects. 

Among primitive people, where neither social customs, pros- 
pective economic burdens, nor remote individual ambitions, 
operate as a deterrent against marital relations, it is safe to 
assume that puberty, and initiation into sex-experience (nat- 
ural marriage) are closely related, in point of time. The 
conscious differentiation between the accompaniments of adole- 
scence are necessarily classed as of later development. If, then, 
there exist special ceremonies of religious import, which in past 
ages have been the accompaniment of adolescence, this would 
suggest that the beginning of self-conscious sex-life marked the 
beginning of the religious life. If such an inference shall 
accord with our more modern observations in this regard, their 
combined probative value may go far toward a demonstration 
that the essence of all religions is primarily a subjective pheno- 
mena of adolescence and pubescence, and never the apprehen- 
sion or comprehension of objectives. This conclusion will in- 
vite new study as to the nature and social value of subjective 
religions when objectivized, or objectively considered. Upon 
this branch of the subject we come to the enquiry, whether there 
exists a causal relation between religion and the neurological 
and physiological changes normal to sexual maturing. If such 
a causal relation exists, then, we next ask, is religion a mere 
perversion of the sex impulse, or the misinterpretation of a 
sex-feeling, perhaps not recognized to be such? And, are varie- 
ties and multiplicity of religion to any extent due to mere 
differences of result from the efforts to explain, objectivize and 
justify these subjective states? 

From a new angle of approach we may arrive at a verifica- 
tion of our materialist monist interpretation of the universe, 
and of the conclusions of the later psychology, which invites us 
to reject all metaphysical and rationalistic predispositions. By 
this I understand that in the pursuit of these studies in the 
erotogenesis of religion we will confirm the assumption, that it 
has been established that mental states (religious or secular) 
are neither uncaused inventions, nor are they (at least in the 
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initial religious experience) the self-designed product of pre- 
vious ratiocination. With this much by way of explaining the 
objects in view we may proceed to an examination of the record. 

Theal, the African historian and collector of folk tales, says: 


‘‘From time immemorial they [the Kaffirs] have preserved the primi- 
tive customs of rejoicing at the first appearance of the menstrual period 
of the female. This they celebrate in what is their sole festival. At 
that time of the girl’s life all the young women in her neighborhood 
meet for rejoicing, at which they celebrate the festival of pubescence. 
These young women are then distributed among the men who are selected 
to lie with them, but who are prohibited from sexual intercourse; and 
if the trespass be committed, the men are fined—a primitive mode of 
paying a price, which was afterwards continued in the compensation en- 
forced at the time of marriage.’” 


Of American Indians we read: 


‘¢The North American natives also celebrate phallic rites at pubescence. 
Every male Dakota, sixteen years or older, is ‘formally and mysteriously 
enlisted inte the service of the war prophet.’ The ceremonials consist 
chiefly of vapor baths, chants, prayers and nightly vigils. The spear 
and the tomahawk being prepared and consecrated, the person who is to 
receive them approaches the Wakan man (priest) and presents a pipe 
to him. He asks a favor, in substance as follows: ‘Pity thou me, poor 
and helpless, a woman, and confer on me the ability to perform manly 
deedsi 722 

‘““When an Ogalala girl arrives at adolescence a great feast is pre- 
pared and favored guests are invited. In the ceremony, a few cherries 
(‘the choicest rarity to be had in winter’) are taken in a spoon and 
held over the sacred smoke and then fed to the girl.’” 

““Tn Chiraqua, when a girl arrives at a certain age, her female rela- 
tions inclose her in a hammock, and suspend it from the roof of her 
cottage. Having remained in this hammock for one month, the neighbor- 
ing women assemble, and, having armed themselves with clubs and staves, 
enter the cottage in a frantic manner, striking furiously upon everything 
within it. Having acted this farce for some time, one of them declares 
that she has killed the serpent which had stung the girl, upon which she 
is liberated from her confinement; the women rejoice for some time to- 
gether, and then depart every one to her own home. Among some of 
the Tartarian tribes, when a girl arrives at the same period of life, 
they shut her up for some days, and afterwards hang a signal on the 
top of the tent, to let the young men know that she has become mar- 
riageable. Among others of these tribes, the parents of the girl make 
a feast on this occasion, and having invited their neighbors and treated 
them with milk and horse-flesh, they declare that their daughter is be- 
come marriageable * * *. In Brazil, and among some tribes of the 
Candians, they oblige the sex during their periodical purgations vw suue 
themselves up in little remote huts, built on purpose, * * * and provi- 
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sions for the women confined there are daily carried to them, with as 
much care and circumspection, as in Europe we would carry them to a 
house infected with the plague * * *, In Brazil, they seem to act 
upon a contrary plan. They burn or eut off the hair of her head, they 
make incisions with a corrosive powder, which makes indelible marks 
upon the skin. After one month, they repeat these incisions, and rub 
the girl on the third month with a greasy black ointment. She then 
begins to appear abroad, being by these operations now reckoned a 
delicious morsel to take to the arms of an admiring lover. In Congo, 
they shave the head of a young woman at the age of puberty, leaving 
only a small tuft on the foretop. As soon as this operation is performed, 
it is the signal that she is disposed of, and the men may apply ac- 
cordingly.’’s 


Concerning the Eskimo we are informed: 


‘‘Among the Hudson Bay Eskimos, when a girl arrives at puberty, 
she is taken to a secluded locality by some old woman versed in the art 
of tatooing, and stripped of her clothing. The operation continues for 
four days when she is returned to the tent, and by her markings it is 
known that she has begun to menstruate.’”® 


These and the innumerable other simple rites of adolescence 
all have in them the religious essence which, in the later stages 
of religious evolution, develops into the more distinctively sacred 
eeremonials of phallism, generally accompanying the entrance 
upon sexual maturity. Some illustrations from this source 
must be cited in support of the argument, and this perhaps 
makes a word of caution necessary. The scenes of lewdness 
enacted at the shrines of Venus were not intended for the 
vicious only; but, on the contrary, had in their inception not 
an element of viciousness nor wantonness. Indeed, the wor- 
shippers of Bacchus in Thrace were ascetics like the Gymnoso- 
phists of India.*° 

Of the priests of Siva we read: 

‘‘The strictest chastity is prescribed to the priests of Siva, and when 
they exercise their ministry they are bound to abstain from all desires 
that the image they worship might suggest. As they are obliged to officiate 
in a state of nudity, it follows that, should they fail to control their 
thoughts, and should excited imagination transmit its influence to their 
external organs, the people, who could not fail at once to become cogni- 
zant of such pricklings of the flesh, would stone them.’ 


Though such ceremonies easily degenerated to depravity, I 
believe all specialists upon the subject agree that, in the begin- 
ning, they were the product of simplicity and superstitious awe. 
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The, virgin, who, during the marriage ceremony, or in con- 
templation of it, had her defloration sanctified, pursuant to the 
very proper motive of insuring her against sterility, cannot 
properly be compared with modern unfortunates of seemingly 
similar cast. With this much by way of caution, let us proceed 
to examine the record. 

Before entering the sacred temple, the priestess of Bacchus 
at Athens was obliged to take this oath: ‘‘I am pure, undefiled, 
and free from all sorts of pollution, and particularly that which 
is contracted by lying with a man; and do celebrate the festival 
of Bacchus at the usual time, and according to the customs of 
my country.’’ 

The form of oath would seem to indicate that in the begin- 
ning it was intended to exclude all women who had parted with 
their virginity, that is (under the custom of early marriage) 
it was intended probably to limit admission to those in the 
adolescent state. However this may have been, others were 
ultimately admitted by first becoming purified through the in- 
strumentality of some holy water.‘? In some festivals the of- 
ficiating women took a similar oath.1* 

Another circumstance, which indicates that these Bacchanalian 
festivals were intended especially as a religious initiation into 
the mysteries of the sex act,—a sacred celebration of adole- 
scence,—is the fact that, in these processions, wherein the 
phallus was publicly carried as a religious emblem, the virgins 
in the procession, and sometimes the young men also, constituted 
a class by themselves.** At one of the Grecian festivals, the 
women took all the old bachelors and dragged them round an 
altar, beating them all the time with their fists, to the end that, 
if no other motives would induce matrimony, the shame and 
ignominy they were exposed to at all times might compel them 
to it. At Brauron, an Athenian borough, under the manage- 
ment of ten men, once in five years was held a festival to Diana. 
This seems to have been conducted especially for virgins be- 
tween five and ten years of age. That may have been the age 
of pubescence, or the ceremony may have been imposed in 
anticipation of it. At any rate the Athenians enacted a law 
that no virgin should get married until she had undergone the 
ceremony.?® 


Some of the rites of the Bacchic mysteries belong here: 
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‘“The mysteries of Bacchus were celebrated at Rome in the temple of 
that god and in the sacred wood near the Tiber, styled Simila. At the 
outset women alone were admitted to these ceremonies, which took place 
in the daytime. A woman of Campania, named Pacculla Minia, on being 
made priestess, entirely changed the nature of the institution, by initiating 
her two sons, and decreeing that the mysteries should only be celebrated 
by night. Other men were introduced, and with them frightful disorders. 
The youths admitted were never more than twenty years of age.’ 


Here, again, is proof that these sacred debaucheries had their 
origin in the religious celebration of adolescence. 

In another Roman ceremonial, the maid before matrimony 
was led by her parents, or future husband, to the statue of 
Mutinus, a nude sitting figure, and made to sit on his knee. 
Here she offered up her virginity to Priapus ‘‘by placing her 
sexual parts against the end of the phallus, and sometimes 
introducing the latter, and even completing the sacrifice. This 
ceremony is represented in a bas-relief in marble, an engrav- 
ing of which is given in the Musée Secret of the Antiquities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii; its object was to conciliate the favor 
of the gods, and to avert sterility.’’1® 

St. Augustine, writing on the subject, says: 

‘¢A custom thought to be very proper and very religious, among the 
Roman ladies, is that of obliging brides to seat themselves upon the 
monstrous and superabundant facinum of a Priapus.’’” So Latantius 
would seem to refer to the practice obtaining in some Oriental countries 
of the sacrifice being entirely accomplished by the god of wood or iron 
in the passage: ‘And Mutinus, on whose extremity brides seat themselves, 
in order that the god may appear to have received the first sacrifice of 
their modesty.’ ’”” 


According to Sanger: 


‘“‘This usage was so deeply rooted among the Romans that when Augus- 
tus destroyed the temple of Mutinus in the Velian ward, in consequence, 
of the immoralities to which it gave rise, a dozen others soon rose to 
take its place. On the marriage night, statuettes of the deities Subiqus 
and Prema hung over the nuptial bed—ut subacta a sponso viro non se 
commoveat quum premitur (St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei.) and in the morning 
the jealous husband exacted, by measuring the neck of his bride, proof 
to his superstitious mind that she had yielded him her virginity.’ 


With the ancient worshipers of the generative power, the 
initiation into sex-experience and religious life, were frequently 
one and the same act: 
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‘<In Babylon it was a religious duty with the maid who had reached 
puberty, to appear once in the temple of Mylitta in order to offer her 
maidenhood as a sacrifice, by surrendering herself to some man. Simi- 
larly happened in the Serapheum of Memphis; in Armenia, in honor of 
the goddess Anaitis; in Cyprus; in Tyrus and Sidon, in honor of Astarte 
or Aphrodite. The festivals of Isis among the Egyptians. * * * ‘The 
continued favor of the goddess had to be purchased by the sacrifice of 
virginity to a stranger.’’ 


This and kindred customs in the course of evolution became 
in many places the right of priestly prelibation. 


‘‘On Malabar, the Caimars hire patamars (priests), to deflower their 
wives. The chief priest (Namburi) is in duty bound to render this ser- 
vice to the King (Zamorin) at his wedding and the King rewards him 
with fifty gold pieces. In further India, and on several islands of the 
great ocean, it is sometimes the priest and sometimes the tribal chiefs who 
undertake the function. The same happens in Senegambia, where the 
tribal chief exercises, as a duty of his office, the deflowering of maids 
and receives therefore a present. Again with other peoples, the custom 
was and continues here and yonder, that the deflowering of a maid, some- 
times even of a child only a few months old, is done by means of images 
of deities, fashioned expressly for that purpose. It may also be aec- 
cepted as certain that the ‘jus prime noctis (the right of the first night) 
prevalent in Germany and all Europe until late in the middle ages owes 
its origin to the same traditions.’’* 


What originally was but the recognition by phallic worship- 
ers, of the age of adolescence as the age of religious acquisi- 
tion and initiation, evolved into marriage with the legalized 
deflowering of virgins, as a religious sacrament. So it is still 
regarded by many Christians, with whom this is a sort of con- 
cealed sexual apotheosis, but none the less, even in this form, 
emphasizing the age of adolescence as the age of religious 
conversion. 

Ross informs us that: 


“In the temple of Venus were celebrated the annual Rites of Adonis 
with beatings and howlings, to whom they perform solemn Obsequies. 
The next day they say he is alive, and then they shave their heads. The 
women who refused to be shaved, were tied to prostitute themselves to 
strangers for one day, and by this means money was raised for Venus.’’# 


Mortimer states that: 


‘‘At the festival of Baal-Peor among the ancient Hebrews, virgins 
consecrated themselves by uncovering their nakedness in temples and 
receiving the embraces of men (Amos II, 7, 8). * * Girls in Cyprus were 
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sent to the seashore to meet men who deflowered them as a tribute to 
the goddess of love, the amorous rite rendering the maidens chaste for 
the rest of their lives.’ ’* 


According to Ennemoser: 


*‘During the age of puberty, convulsions and somnambulic phenomena 
are very common in women; but in insanity they are often durable, and 
of that description in which, as it were, the state of somnambulism forms 
the lucida intervalla; for in insanity ecstatic states are not uncommon; 
and in all ages it has been regarded as prophetic, and in many cases 
venerated as holy.’’* 


Potter says of Diana in relation to marriage: 


‘“We find Diana concerned in the preparatory solemnities before all 
marriages; for a married life being her aversion, it was thought requi- 
site for all that entered upon it to ask her pardon for dissenting from 
her. This was done by prayers and several sorts of sacrifices. It was 
not permitted a virgin to marry till she had performed her devotions in 
the temple dedicated to this goddess [Minerva] in the citadel.’ ’* 


Tatian, a disciple of Justin, in his oration against the Greeks, 
said : 

‘< Ajl our women are chaste, and our virgins at the distaff utter divine 
oracles.’?” 


Virginity in most cases must have been the appellation of 
young women, of adolescent women. The above statement then 
seems to imply that Tatian recognized in adolescent women, or 
at any rate, in virgins, a phenomenon of religion which seem- 
ingly was absent in matrons. 

Particularly as to young persons, Tertullian tells us, that 
‘‘Heathen Magicians, among other miraculous impostures, were 
sent to knock down and stun boys to make them prophesy.’’*® 
This knocking down probably has reference only to falling fits 
such as are still prevalent at revival excitements. 

Indeed, the custom of having the virgin deflowered by the 
idol is not yet to be classified as obsolete. General Furlong tells 


us that: 


‘(Many a day have I stood at early dawn at the door of my tent, 
pitched in a sacred grove, and gazed at the little groups of females, 
stealthily emerging from the adjoining, half-sleeping village, each with 
a garland or bunch of sweet flowers, and perhaps costly oil, wending their 
way to that temple in the grove, or garden of the god and goddess of 
creation, and when none were thought to see, accompanying their earnest 
prayer for Pooli-Palam (child-fruit) with a respectful abrasion of a 
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certain part of their person on a Linga-jee, and a little application of 
the drippings that are forever dripping from the orifice of the Argha,’’” 


Dr. Inman, writing of the upright and circular stones, so 
common in Oriental villages, says: 


‘<The two indicate the male and the female; and a medical friend 
resident in India has told me that he has seen women mount upon the 
lower stone and seat themselves reverently upon the upright one, having 
first adjusted their dress so as to prevent it interfering with their perfect 
contact with the miniature obelisk. During the sitting, a short prayer 
seemed flitting over the worshiper’s lips; but the whole affair was soon 
over.”7%° 


Among the Romans, the gods were invoked at many differ- 
ent stages of the generative process, and appropriate gods ex- 
isted to render assistance in each of the several steps.** 

A similar custom was found among Christians, in the Middle 
Ages, though it had lost much of its distinetive adolescent char- 
acter.*? 

Of certain peoples of India Jennings relates: 


“The young Hindus, according to Mendez Pinto, could not be re- 
ceived in Paradise with their virginity. Duquesne, in the neighborhood 
of Pondicherry saw brides make a complete sacrifice of their virginity 
to a wooden idol; and a similar custom obtained in the neighborhood of 
Yra, where young girls offered the first fruits of hymen to a similar idol 
with a Linga of iron, with which the sacrifice was effected. The custom 
also prevailed among the ancients. At Biblos, young girls had the alter- 
native of prostituting themselves for a whole day to strangers, or of 
sacrificing their hair to the goddess.’’* 


This adolescent rite was, no doubt, the origin of sacred pros- 
titution, vestal virgins and nunneries. 

According to several accounts, a rather unusual ceremony 
was in 1769 observed to be customary among the natives of 
the island of Otaheite, in the Pacific Ocean. The Princess 
Obeira was found 


‘‘Surrounded by about a thousand persons of both sexes, ranged in a 
semi-circle, and in respectful silence. A very pretty young girl (about 
11 or 12 years old) slightly dressed, was lying on a raised bench, which 
served as an altar. The Queen Obeira ordered a handsome young man 
of about twenty (and near six feet high) to go and sacrifice. He uttered 
a kind of prayer, and ascended the altar. The two sacrificers were half 
naked. The Queen, with a majestic air, taught the young victim the most 
proper manner to consummate the sacrifice. All the Otaheitans were so 
attentive and so respectful, that none of our sailors dared to interrupt 
the ceremony by an indecent laugh.’ 
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Viscount Amberly** has-given us a more exhaustive study of 
adolescent rites than most others. He points out, what was in- 
evitable, namely: that with time it would naturally be observed 
that the period of sexual maturing also marked roughly the 
period of a changed relation of the individual to his fellows. 
These new relations and responsibilities as they developed in 
consciousness would naturally be considered as a part-cause for 
the religious celebration of pubescence and defloration, and in 
many instances no doubt the later warrant for celebration be- 
comes a substitute for the original motive of the conscious 
phallic-worshipers. I think our modern marriage celebrations, 
especially those contracted between non-religious persons to be 
a secularized survival of the ancient custom among sex-worship- 
ers, of celebrating as a sacrament the defloration of virgins. 
I must return to Viscount Amberly and proceed to quote what 
he has to report about celebrations of sexual maturing: 


““After birth, the next marked epoch in life is the arrival at manhood 
or at womanhood. The transition from infancy to maturity, from de- 
pendence on others to self-dependence, from an unsexual to a sexual physi- 
cal and mental condition, has, like the actual entrance upon life and 
departure from it, been appropriated by religion with a view to its con- 
secration by fitting rites. Since there is no precise time at which the 
boy can be said to become a youth, or the girl a maiden, the age at 
which the ceremonies attending puberty are performed varies very con- 
siderably in different countries. The range of variation is from eight 
to sixteen, though there are exceptional cases both of earlier and later 
initiation into the new stage of existence. Generally speaking, however, 
these ages are the limits within which the religious solemnities of puberty 
are confined. 

More clearly, perhaps, than any of those occurring at the other crisis 
of our lives, these solemnities are pervaded by common characteristics. 
Primitive man in Australia, in America, and in Africa, marks the advent 
of puberty in a manner which is essentially the same. When we rise to 
the higher class of religions, we find ceremonies of a different kind from 
which the ruder symbolism of the savage creeds is absent. But from 
the uniformity of the types of initiation into manhood among uncivilized 
people, it is highly probable that the progenitors of the Aryan and 
Semitic races also, at some period of their history, employed similar 
methods of rendering this epoch in life impressive and remarkable. Two 
distinguishing features characterize the rites of puberty—cruelty and 
mystery. There is always some painful ordeal to be undergone by the 
young men or boys who have attained the requisite age; and this ordeal 
is to be passed through in extreme secrecy as regards the opposite sex, 
and with a ceremonial of an unknown character, which is hidden from 
all but the initiated performers. Sometimes the puberty of women is 
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also sanctified by religious ceremonies, and these follow the same rules, 
except that the female sex are not required to undergo such severe suf- 
fering as is often inflicted upon men. While, however, the cruelty is less, 
the mystery is the same. Men are not admitted to witness the perform- 
ances gone through and these are conducted in secluded places to which 
no access is allowed. * * * 

The members of each sex are, so to speak, prepared alone for the 
pleasures they are afterwards to enjoy together. Religion, ever ready te 
seize on the more solemn moments of our existence, seeks to consecrate the 
time at which the two sexes are ready to enter towards one another on 
a new and deeply important relationship. 

Bearing these characteristics in mind, we may proceed to notice a few 
of the ceremonies performed at puberty. Let us begin with the most 
barbarous of all, those witnessed by Mr. Catlin among the Mandans, a tribe 
of North American Indians now happily extinct [sic!]. The usual secrecy 
was observed.about the ‘O-kee-pa,’ as this great Mandan ceremony is 
termed, and it was only by a favour, never before accorded to a stranger, 
that Mr. Catlin was enabled to be present in the ‘Medicine Lodge,’ where 
the operations were conducted. In the first place a mysterious personage, 
supposed to represent a white man, appeared from the west and opened 
the lodge. At his approach all women and children were ordered to 
retire within their wigwams. Next day the young men who had arrived 
at maturity during the last year were summoned to come forth, the rest 
of the villagers remaining shut up. After committing the conduct of 
the ceremonies to a ‘medicine man,’ this personage returned to the west 
with the same mystery with which he had come. The young men were 
now kept without food, drink, or sleep, for four days and four nights. 
In the middle of the fourth day two men began to operate upon them, 
the one making incisions with a knife, in their flesh, and the other pass- 
ing splints through the wounds, from which the blood trickled over their 
naked, but painted bodies. The parts through which the knife was passed 
were on each arm, above and below the elbow; on each leg, above and 
below the knee; on each breast, and each shoulder. The young men not 
only did not wince, but smiled at their civilized observer during this 
process. ‘When these incisions were all made, and the splints passed 
through, a cord of raw hide was lowered down through the top of the 
wigwam, and fastened to the splints on the breasts or shoulders, by 
which the young man was to be raised up and suspended by men placed 
on the top of the lodge for the purpose. These cords having been at- 
tached to the splints on the breast or the shoulders, each one had his 
shield hung to some one of the splints: his medicine bag was held in 
his left hand, and a dried buffalo skull was attached to the splint on 
each lower leg and each lower arm, that its weight might prevent him 
from struggling.’ At a signal, the men were drawn up three or four 
feet above the ground, and turned round with gradually increasing velocity, 
by a man with a pole, until they fainted. Although they had never groaned 
before, they uttered a heartrending ery, a sort of prayer to the Great 
Spirit, during the turning. Having ceased to ery, they were let down 
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apparently dead. Left entirely to themselves, they in time were able 
‘partly to rise,’ and no sooner could they do thus much than they moved 
to another part of the lodge, where the little finger of the left hand 
was cut off with a hatchet. But their tortures were not over. The rest 
of them took place in public, and were perhaps more frightful than any. 
The victims were taken out of the lodge, and being each placed between 
two athletic men, were dragged along, the men holding them by thongs 
and running with them as fast as they could, until all the buffalo skulls 
and weights hanging to the splints were left behind. These weights must 
be dragged out through the flesh, the candidates having the option of 
running in the race described, or of wandering about the prairies without 
food until suppuration took place, and the weights came off by decay of 
the flesh. These horrors concluded, the young men were left alone to 
recover as best they might. Mr. Catlin could only hear of one who had 
died ‘in the extreme part of this ceremony,’ and his fate was considered 
rather a happy one: ‘the Great Spirit had so willed it for some especial 
purpose, and no doubt for the young man’s benefit.’ ’’* 

“*Nor were the Mandans alone on the American continent in marking 
the entrance upon manhood by distinctive observances. On the contrary, 
a writer of the highest authority on Red Indian subjects states that no 
young man among the native tribes was considered fit to begin the career 
of life until he had accomplished his great fast. Seven days were con- 
sidered the maximum time during which a young man could fast, and 
the success of the devotees was inferred from the length of his abstinence. 
These fasts, says Mr. Schoolcraft, ‘are awaited with interest, prepared 
for with solemnity, and endured with a self-devotion bordering on the 
heroic. * * * It is at this period that the young men and young women 
‘see visions and dream dreams,’ and fortune or misfortune is predicted 
from the guardian spirit chosen during this, to them, religious ordeal. 

. The hallucinations of the mind are taken for divine inspiration. The 
effect is deeply felt and strongly impressed on the mind; too deeply, 
indeed, ever to be obliterated in after life.’’ It appears that they always 
in after life trust to, and meditate on, the guardian spirit whom they 
have chosen at this critical moment; but that ‘the name is never uttered, 
and every devotion paid to it, are most studiously and professedly con- 
cealed, even from their nearest friends.’ 

Mystery is certainly pushed to its highest point, when the name of the 
Spirit chosen at puberty, and the very circumstances of the choice, are 
preserved as an inviolable secret within the breast of the devotee.’’ 


An Australian ceremony is described as follows: 


‘New South Wales is distinguished by a ceremony which, though far 
less severe than that of the Mandans, is nevertheless sufficiently painful. 
‘Between the ages of eight and sixteen the males and females undergo 
the operation which they term Gnanoong; viz., that of having the septum 
of the nose bored to receive a bone or reed. * * * Between the same 
years, also, the males receive the qualifications which are given to them 
by losing one front tooth.’ The loss of a tooth is not in itself a very 
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serious matter, but the intention of the extraction being religious, the 
natives contrive to get rid of it in the most barbarous mode. The final 
event is led up to by a series of performances of a more or less emble- 
matic nature. One of them, for instance, is supposed to give power over 
the dog; another refers to the hunting of the kangaroo. There is the 
usual mystery about some part of the proceedings. When the boys were 
being arranged for the removal of the tooth ‘the author [Collins] was 
not permitted to witness this part of the business, about which they 
appeared to observe a greater degree of mystery and preparation than 
he had noticed in either of the preceding ceremonies.’ After this, some 
of the performers in the rite went through a number of extraordinary 
motions, and made strange noises. ‘A particular name, b00-r00-moo-roong, 
was given to this scene; but of its import very little could be learned. 
To the inquiries made respecting it no answer could be obtained, but 
that it was very good; that the boys would now become brave men; 
that they would see well and fight well.’ When the tooth was to be 
taken out, the gum was first prepared by a sharply-pointed bone; and a 
throwing-stick eut for the purpose with ‘much ceremony,’ was then ap- 
plied to the tooth, and knocked against it by means of a stone in the 
hand of the operator. The tooth was thus struck out of the gum, the 
operation taking ten minutes in the case of the first boy on whom the 
author witnessed this process being performed. After the tooth was gone, 
‘the gum was closed by his friends, who now equipped him in the style 
that he was to appear in for some days. A girdle was tied round his 
waist, in which were stuck a wooden sword; a ligature was bound round 
his head, in which was stuck slips of the grass-gum tree.’ The boy 
‘was on no account to speak, and for that day he was not to eat.’ The 
sufferers in this ceremonial did not long remain quiescent. In the even- 
ing they had fresh duties to discharge. ‘Suddenly, on a signal being 
given, they all started up, and rushed into the town, driving before them 
men, women, and children, who were glad to get out of their way. 
They were now received into the class of men; who were privileged to 
wield the sword and the club, and to oppose their persons in combat; 
and might now seize such females as they chose for wives.’ The sexual 
import of the ceremony is clearly brought mto view by the last words of 
the writer. He adds that, having expressed a wish to possess some of the 
teeth, they were given him by two men with extreme secrecy, and in- 
junctions not to betray them. 

‘‘Another observer has described the same rite as performed in a 
somewhat different manner, ‘by the tribes of the Macquarrie district’ 
farther north. When these tribes assemble ‘to celebrate the mysteries 
of Kebarrah,’ as it is termed, all hostility which may exist at the time 
is laid aside for the nonce. ‘When the cooe or cowack sounds the note 
of preparation, the women and children in haste make their way towards 
the ravines and gulleys, and there remain concealed.’ The dentistry of 
these tribes is less scientific than that of New South Wales. The tooth 
is knocked out by boring a hole in a tree, and inserting into it a small 
hard twig; the tooth is then brought into contact with the end, and 
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one individual holds the candidate’s head in a firm position against it, 
whilst another, exerting all his strength, pushes the boy’s head forwards; 
the concussion causes the tooth, with frequently a portion of the gum 
adhering to it, to fall out.’ But this is not all the poor boy has to 
endure, for while ‘some men stand over him, brandishing their waddies, 
menacing him with instant death if he utters any complaint,’ others cut 
his back in stripes, and make incisions on his shoulders with flints. It 
is an interesting part of these ceremonies, that the least groan or indi- 
cation of pain is summarily punished by the utterance, on the part of 
the operators, of three yells to proclaim the fact, and by the transfer 
of the boy to the care of the women, who are summoned to receive him. 
If he does not shrink ‘he is admitted to rank of a huntsman and a 
warrior.’ 77° 


Ceremonies of a different sort also occur: 


‘“In other parts of Australia, different ceremonies prevail. Thus, in 
one of the districts visited by Mr. Angas, when boys arrive at the age 
of fourteen or sixteen, they are ‘selected and caught by stealth,’ and 
the hairs of their body are plucked out, and green gum-bushes are placed 
‘under the arm-pits and over the os pubis.’ Among the privileges con- 
ferred on those who have undergone this treatment, is that of wearing 
‘two kangaroo teeth, and a bunch of emu feathers in their hair.’ More 
significant still is the permission to ‘possess themselves of wives,’ which 
the young men now obtain. The ‘scrub-native’ vary the initiation again. 
Among them the boy, brought by an old man, is laid upon his back in 
the midst of five fires which are lighted around him. An instrument, 
called a wittoo wittoo, is whirled round over the fires, with the intention 
of keeping off evil spirits. Lastly, ‘with a sharp flint, the old man cuts 
off the foreskin, and places it on the third finger of the boy’s left hand, 
who then gets up, and with another native, selected for the purpose, goes 
away into the hills to avoid the sight of women for some time. No 
women are allowed to be present at this rite.’ ’’ 


The stages from boyhood to manhood are thus described: 


‘<Hlsewhere on the same continent, there are three stages to be passed 
on the road from boyhood to manhood. ‘At the age of twelve or fifteen 
the boys are removed to a place apart from the women, whom they are 
not permitted to see, and then blindfolded. Among some other ceremonies 
their faces are blackened, and they are told to whisper, an injunction 
peculiarly characteristic of the mysteriousness which is so constant a 
feature of the rites of puberty. For several months this whispering 
continues, and it is noteworthy, as a sign of the sexual nature of these 
proceedings, that the place where the whisperings have been “is carefully 
avoided by the women and children.’ In the second ceremony, which 
occurs two or three years later, ‘the glans penis is slit open underneath, 
from the extremity to the scrotum, and circumcision is also performed.’ 
After this second stage, the partnapas, as the youths are now styled, 
‘are permitted to take a wife.’ In the third ceremony each man has a 
sponsor, by whom he is tattooed with a sharp quartz. These sponsors, 
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moreover, bestow on each lad a new name, which he retains during the 
remainder of his life. Certain other performances are gone through, 
such as putting an instrument termed a witarna round the lads’ necks, 
and then ‘the ceremony concludes by the men all clustering round the 
initiated ones, enjoining them again to whisper for some months, and 
bestowing upon them their advice as regards hunting, fighting, and con- 
tempt of pain. All these ceremonies are carefully kept from the sight 
of the women and the children; who, when they hear the sound of the 
witarna, hide their heads and exhibit every outward sign of terror.” 


Concerning puberty-rites in Africa, we have the following: 


‘‘Leaving Australia, let us pass to Africa, and call Mr. Reade as a 
witness to some of the rites of puberty existing among the savages of 
that continent. The following extract is doubly interesting, as furnishing 
some account of the application to girls of the general principles involved 
in these rites,;.and also as supplying, in the author’s opinion, that they 
are of a phallic nature, a confirmation of the conclusions we had reached 
from a survey of the evidence as a whole: 


Before they are permitted to wear clothes, marry, and rank in society 
as men and women, the young have to be initiated into certain mysteries. 
I received some information upon this head from Mongilomba, after he 
had made me promise that I would not put it into a book; a promise 
which I am compelled to break by the stern duties of my vocation. He 
told me that he was taken into a fetich-house stripped, severely flogged, 
and plastered with goat-dung; this ceremony, like those of Masonry, being 
conducted to the sound of music. Afterwards there came from behind 
a sereen or shrine uncouth and terrible sounds such as he had never 
heard before. These, he was told, emanated from a spirit called Ukuk. 
He afterwards brought to me the instrument with which the fetich-man 
makes this noise. It is a kind of whistle made of hollowed mangrove 
wood, about two inches in length, and covered at one end with a scrap 
of bat’s wing. For a period of five days after initiation the novice wears 
an apron of dry palm-leaves, which I have frequently seen. 

The initiation of the girls is performed by elderly females who eall 
themselves Ngembi.. They go into the forest, clear a place, sweep the 
ground carefully, come back to the town, and build a sacred hut which no 
male may enter. They return to the clearing in the forest, taking with 
them the Igonji, or novice. It is necessary that she should have been to 
the place before, and that she fast during the whole of the ceremony, 
which lasts three days. All this time a fire is kept burning in the wood. 
From morning to night, and from night to morning, a Ngembi sits beside 
it and feeds it, singing, with a cracked voice, THE FIRE WILL NEVER 
DIE OUT! The third night is passed in the sacred hut; the Igonji is 
rubbed with black, red, and white paints, and as the men beat drums 
outside, she cries, Okanda, yo! yo! yo! which reminds one of the Evohe! 
of the ancient Bacchantes. The ceremonies which are performed in the 
hut and in the wood are kept secret from the men, and I ean say but 
little of them. Mongilomba had evidently been playing the spy, but was 
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very reserved upon the subject. Should it be known, he said, that he had 
told me what he had, the women would drag him into a fetich-house, and 
would flog him, perhaps till he was dead. 

It is pretty certain, however, that these rites, like those of the Bona 
Dea, are essentially of a phallic nature; for Mongilomba once confessed, 
that having peeped through the chinks of the hut, he saw a ceremony like 
that which is deseribed in Petronius Arbiter. * * * 

During the novitiate which succeeds initiation, the girls are taught 
religious dances—the men are instructed in the science of fetich. 

The Suzees and the Mandingoes, tribes of Western Africa, are distin- 
guished by a rite which, so far as I know, is peculiar—the circumcision of 
women. Both sexes, indeed, are circumcised on reaching puberty, and in 
the case of the girls it is done by cutting off the exterior part of the 
clitoris. With a view to this ceremony, ‘the girls of each town who are 
judged marriageable are collected together, and in the night preceding 
the day on which the ceremony takes place, are conducted by the women 
of the village into the inmost recesses of a wood.’ Surrounded by charms 
to guard every approach to the ‘consecrated spot,’ they are kept here in 
entire seclusion for a month and a day, visited only by the old woman 
who performs the operation. During this close confinement they are in- 
structed in the religion of their country, which hitherto they have not 
been thought fit to learn. A most singular scene is enacted at its close. 
They return to their homes by night; ‘where they are received by all the 
women of the village, young and old, quite naked.’ In this condition 
they go about till morning, with music playing and should any man be 
indiscreet enough to imitate Peeping Tom, he is punished by death or 
the forfeiture of a slave. After another month of parading and march- 
ing in procession (no longer nude) the women are given to their destined 
husbands,—another plain indication of the nature of these rites. In such 
veneration is this ceremony held among the women of the country, that 
those who have come from other parts, and are already in years, frequently 
submit to it to avoid the reproaches to which uncircumcision exposes 
them. Indeed, ‘the most vilifying term they can possibly use’ is applied 
by the circumcised female population to those who do not enjoy their 
religious privileges.” 


Of some peoples of the South Pacifie we are informed: 


‘¢Puberty is recognized in much the same way among the South Sea 
Islanders. Thus, in Tanna, ‘circumcision is regularly practised about the 
seventh year.* 

In Samoa ‘a modified form of circumcision prevailed, which boys, of 
their own accord, would get performed upon themselves about the eighth 
or tenth year.” It may be a faint beginning of the religious ceremonies 
of this period of life that, in the same island, when girls are entering 
into womanhood, their parents invite all the unmarried women of the set- 
tlement to a feast, at which presents are distributed among them. At 


least it is worthy of remark that ‘none but females are present’ on these 


occasions.’ 7 
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Of India and Persia we read: 


‘¢When we rise higher in the scale of culture, we no longer find the 
painful rites by which savage nations mark the appearance of the sexual 
instinct. The sacred ceremony of investiture with the thread, which dis- 
tinguished the twice-born classes among the Hindus, was performed at 
this age. The code of Manu is explicit on the subject. ‘In the eighth 
year from the conception of Brahman, in the eleventh from that of 
Kshatriya, and in the twelfth from that of a Vaisya, let the father 
invest the child with the mark of his class.’ In the case of children who 
desire to advance more rapidly than usual in their vocation, ‘the investi- 
ture may be made in the fifth, sixth, or eighth years respectively. The 
ceremony of investiture hallowed by the gayatri must not be delayed, in 
the case of a priest, beyond the twenty-second; nor in that of a merchant 
beyond the twenty-fourth.’ Further postponement would render those 
who were guilty of it outcasts, impure, and unfit to associate with 
Brahmans.“ 

‘‘Members of the kindred Parsee religion become responsible human 
beings after they have been girt with the kosti, or sacred girdle. The 
age at which this took place was formerly fifteen; and after they had 
once put them on, the Parsees might not remove their girdles, except in 
bed, without incurring serious guilt. This regulation applied equally to 
both sexes. Modern usage has advanced the investiture with the kosti 
to a much earlier period. It takes place in India at seven, and in Kirman 
at nine. In India, the child is held responsible in the eighth or tenth year 
for one-half of its Sins, the parents bearing the burden of the other half.® 

‘‘The young Jew ‘is looked upon as man’ at the age of thirteen, and 
is then bound ‘to observe all the commandments of the law.’ At this 
age he becomes ‘ Bar-mizva,’ or a son of the law; that is, he enters on 
his spiritual majority. Christian nations signalize the advent of the cor- 
responding epoch by admitting those who attain it to the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, and to confirmation. At puberty they are considered, 
like the young Parsee, responsible for the sins which at their birth their 
sponsors took upon themselves, and at puberty they are admitted, like the 
Jews, to the full privileges of their faith, by being allowed to partake 


in the mystic benefits conferred by the celebration of the death of Christ 
in the Holy Communion. 

‘¢ After puberty the two sexes enter on a new relation towards one 
another; and though the instinct by which this relation is established is 
extremely apt to break loose from the control of religion, yet the latter 
always attempts more or less energetically to bring it within its grasp. 
This it does by confiding the irregular indulgences to which the sexual 
passion is prone within the legalized forms of matrimony. To matrimony, 
and matrimony alone, it gives its sanction; and accordingly it confers a 
peculiar sacredness upon this form of cohabitation, by the performance 
of ceremonies at its outset. Such ceremonies are not indeed equally uni- 
versal with those of birth and puberty. Among savage and slightly civi- 
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lized communities we do not find them. But in all the great religions 
of the world they are firmly established. 

Little of a distinctively religious character is perceptible in Major 
Forbes’ account of marriage rites in the Island of Ceylon. Yet it is plain 
that Singhalese marriages do stand under a religious sanction, for in the 
first place an astrologer must examine the horoscopes of the two parties, 
to discover whether they correspond, and then the same functionary is 
called upon to name an auspicious time for the wedding. On the day 
of its occurrence a feast is given at the bride’s house, and ‘on the as- 
trologer notifying that the appointed moment is approaching, a half-ripe 
cocoanut previously placed near the board with some mystical ceremonies, 
is cloven in two at one blow.’ 

Turning from southern to northern Buddism, we find Képpen asserting 
that in Thibet and the surrounding countries, marriage consists solely in 
the private contract, yet adding that none the less the lamaist clergy 
find business to do in regard to engagements and weddings. The priests 
alone know whether the nativity of. the bride stands in a favourable rela- 
tion to that of the bridegroom, and, if not, by what ceremonies and 
sacrifices misfortune may be averted; they alone know the day that is 
most suitable and propitious for the wedding; they give the bond its 
consecration and its blessing by burning incense and by prayer. 

The Code of Manu is not very clear as to the sort of marriages sanc- 
tioned by religion; some irregular connections apparently receiving a for- 
mal recognition, though regarded with moral disapprobation. The system 
of caste, moreover, introduces a confusing element, since the nuptial rites 
are permitted, by some authorities, to become less and less solemn as the 
grade of the contracting parties becomes lower. This opinion having 
been mentioned, however, the legislator adds, that ‘in this Code, three of 
the five last [forms of marriage] are held legal, and two illegal: the 
ceremonies of Pisachas and Asuras must never be performed.’ Of the 
two prohibited forms, the first is merely an embrace when the damsel 
is asleep, drunk, or of disordered intellect; the second is when the bride’s 
family, and the bride herself, have been enriched by large gifts on the 
part of the bridegroom. Strangely enough, this regulation does not 
exclude the marriage called Gandharva, which is the reciprocal connec- 
tion of a youth and a damsel, with mutual desire,’ and is ‘contracted 
for the purpose of amorous embraces, and proceeding from sexual inclina- 
tion.’ Nor does it forbid forcible capture. But a little further on, the 
Code encourages the more regular modes of marrying by promising in- 
telligent, beautiful, and virtuous sons to these who observe them; and 
threatening those who do not with bad and cruel sons. It is then stated 
that ‘the ceremony of joining hands is appointed for those who marry 
women of their own class, but with women of a different class, certain 
ceremonies enumerated in the Code, are to be performed. 

It is probable that this Code was never actually the law of any part 
of India; but it is none the less interesting to see the legislator striving 
to bring the lawless passions with which he is dealing under the super- 
vision of religion.’’ 
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Among the Hottentots puberty is celebrated with religious 
rites: 


‘« After having well rubbed the youth with grease from the entrails of 
a sheep just killed for the occasion, he is laid upon his back, his hands 
and feet are tied, and he is held down by three or four of his friends; 
then the priest, for the ceremony is a religious one, being provided with 
a very keen knife, makes an incision, removes the left testicle, replacing 
it by a ball of grease of the same size, which has been prepared with 
certain medicinal herbs; he afterwards sews up the wound with the 
bone of a small bird, which serves for a needle, his thread being the 
sinew of a sheep. The operation finished, the patient is untied, but ere 
the priest leaves him, he rubs him over with the grease, still warm of 
the killed sheep, or rather pours it plentifully over his whole body; so 
that when it cools, it forms a kind of crust; he rubs him so violently at 
the same time, the youth, who has already suffered so much, sweats pro- 
fusely and smokes like a roasted capon. 

After this the operator, with his nails, forms in this crust of lard, 
furrows from one extremity to the other, and then urinates upon them as 
copiously as he can; he next recommences the rubbing process, covering 
the furrows, so filled with urine, with a fresh supply of grease. 

‘“Every one now leaves the patient to himself, who is compelled to 
crawl, more dead than alive, into a small hut built for the purpose, in 
which he either perishes or recovers his strength without receiving the 
least assistance and without any other refreshment or food than the grease 
with which he is so plentifully loaded, and which he may lick, without 
incurring any anathema; at the end of two days he is generally con- 
valescent, and may then make his appearance in public, and usually proves 
his perfect cure by running a considerable distance as swiftly as he can. 


Coming now to more modern times, peoples and conditions, 
we find the same recognition of the age of adolescence as the 
age for the entrance into a religious life. Monastic institutions 
among Christians seem to owe their existence largely to an out- 
burst of religious enthusiasm, during the adolescence of St. 
Benedict. When he was only 14 years old, he retired to a 
cavern in the desert of Subisco, forty miles from Rome, and 
dwelt there for three years in solitude. He came forth and 
founded several monasteries.°° Similarly many other saints 
secured their start toward sainthood during their adolescence.®4 

Hecker records concerning the ‘‘dancing mania’’ of the mid- 
dle ages at Brechin which was a nervous affection stimulated 


mainly by religious excitement, that it was ‘‘most common be- 
fore puberty.’ 
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Says Cesare Lombroso: 

“Most curious is that epidemie mania for pilgrimages, developed among 
children in the Middle Ages. When men’s minds were cast down with 
grief for the loss of the Holy Land, in 1212, a shepherd-boy of Cloes, in 
Vendome, thought of himself sent by God, who had appeared to him in 
the shape of an unknown man, accepted bread from him, and entrusted 
him with a letter for the King. All the sons of the neighboring shepherds 
flocked to him; 30,000 men became his followers. Soon there arose other 
prophets of eight years old, who preached, worked miracles, and led 
hosts of delirious children to the new saint at Cloes. They made their 
way to Marseilles, where the sea was to withdraw its waves in order to 
let them pass over dry-shod to Jerusalem. In spite of the opposition of 
the King and their parents, and the hardships of the journey, they 
reached the sea, were put on board ship by two unscrupulous merchants, 
and sold as slaves in the Hast. * * * 

The Norwegian preaching epidemic of 1842 was termed Magdkrankheit 
—the maid-servants’ disease—because it attacked servants, hysterical 
women in general, and children of the lower classes; The Redruth epi- 
demic was diffused entirely among persons ‘where intellect is of the very 
lowest class.’ 7% 


Bishop Lavington** tells us that it may be ‘‘observed from 
variety of histories, that witchcraft and magic have the most 
powerful effects upon children, who are usually the subjects 
of their operation and cruelty.’’ Later, when we have observed 
the phenomena of witchcraft and have interpreted them as 
erotic hallucinations of adolescence, it will become apparent that 
all this is but one kind, as religious conversion usually is but 
another kind, of misinterpretation of the facts connected with 
sex life. 

The pastor of a Methodist church in Kansas City is reported 
thus: ‘‘If you don’t get them into church before they are twenty 
you are not likely to get them at all.’’** 

Similar observations are recorded by Hecker, as having been 
made at a number of other places. In one locality, his report 
shows that the affected consisted of ‘‘23 females from 10 to 25, 
and one boy of about 17 years of age.’”® 

In another place: ‘‘ Above a hundred unmarried women were 
seen raving about in consecrated and unconsecrated places, and 
the consequences were soon perceived.’’*? 

Festivals were instituted, of which it is said: ‘‘Bacchanalian 
dances, which have originated in similar causes among all the 
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rude nations of the earth, and the wild extravagances of a 
heated imagination, were the constant accompaniments of this 
half-heathen, half-Christian festival.’’**> Women were most in 
evidence, and love songs, of course, came as an accompani- 
ment.®® Writing of the contagion of the married, through 
sympathy, it is said: ‘‘Girls and young women, however, were 
its most frequent victims.’’®° 

Of the Kentucky revival of 1805 and the contortion malady, 
it is said: ‘‘Children of six years of age and adults of sixty 
have been known to have it, but a great majority of those af- 
fected are from fifteen to twenty-five.’’®* 

Sunderland, who was a ‘‘getter-up’’ of a ‘‘glorious work of 
God,’’ in the early part of the last century, thus records his 
observations of one meeting: ‘‘Out of thirty-five or forty in that 
revival, there was not one man included; they were all young 
misses about the age of the preacher; and in numerous other 
revivals ‘got up’ by ministers of different ages, I have noticed 
a similar characteristic in the results, human characteristics 
easily accounted for.’’*? 

Evangelist B. Fay Mills reports that ‘‘men and women sel- 
dom or never enter into the Kingdom of God after they arrive 
at maturity. Out of a thousand converts, seven hundred are 
converted before they are twenty years old.’’®? Take from the 
remaining three hundred, who were over twenty years of age, 
those living in a state of sex-suppression, and those who through 
old age or early excesses have wholly or nearly lost vita sexualis, 
and there will probably be left among the converts none who 
are healthy men and women living normal sex lives. Of course, 
such may be devout and earnest religionists, but not of the 
kind who are conspicuous as enthusiasts at a revival-meeting. 

Prof. Starbuck, who carefully gathered statistics upon this 
subject, thus summarizes his conclusion: 


‘ 


“Conversion is a distinctly adolescent phenomenon. It is a singular 
fact also that within this period conversions do not distribute themselves 
equally among the years; in the rough, we may say they begin to occur 
at seven or eight years and increase in number gradually, to ten or 
eleven, and then rapidly to sixteen; rapidly decline to twenty, and gradu- 
ally fall away after that, and become rare after thirty. One may say 
that if conversion has not occurred before twenty, the chances are small 
that it will ever be experienced. But our reading is yet too rough; 
within adolescence it appears that such awakenings are much more likely 
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to take place at some years than others, and that the preference of years 
varies greatly with sex. The event comes earlier in general among the 
females than among males, most frequently at thirteen and _ sixteen. 
Among males it occurs most often at seventeen and immediately before 
and after that year. * * * Conversion and puberty tend to supplement 
each other in time, rather than to coincide; but they may, nevertheless, 
be mutually conditioned.’ ’* 


Recent revivals, as studied by, Pres. G. Stanley Hall, show 
the same uniformity of result. The statement of his researches 
are so easily accessible and so long that I refrain from quoting 
them here.*® 


Said Dr. Joseph Workman long ago: 


‘Religious emotional insanity rarely, if ever, occurs before 
the age of puberty; and it is certainly very unfrequent in ad- 
vanced life.’’** It should be added that, when such religious 
insanity does occur in advanced life, it is perhaps often an ac- 
companiment or product of the climacteric. 

Through all the records of ancient history and of modern 
religious movements, and in the observations of the modern 
scientific observer, there is a remarkable unanimity of fact, and 
opinion, all demonstrating that, in the individual man, the 
acquisition of religion ‘‘is a distinctly adolescent phenomenon.”’ 
Applying to this fact of observation the doctrine of evolution, 
that the individual life is but a condensed recapitulation of 
racial development, and we must conclude that the psychic 
phenomena of religion made their first appearance in the mind 
of man at the period of racial adolescence; that is, at that pre- 
historic stage in the evolution of man when his consciousness 
first seized hold of the facts of sex-functioning, for a part of 
its recognized mental furnishing, as an experience that arrested 
attention and demanded explanation. 

So, then, approaching the problem of adolescence and religion 
from the view-point of evolutionary law, we again confirm our 
former conclusion, that among the historically known objects of 
worship, the first must have been the sexual organs. When we 
remember that among all the phenomena of sexual maturing, 
sex-love is the only one which is generally transcendentalized, 
spiritualized, apotheosized, and the only one wherein the ex- 
travagant over-valuation of youth are perpetuated into matu- 
rity by organized religion, then the conclusion is forced upon 
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us that the synchronism is not merely fortuitous, but evidences 
a causal relation. So we confirm our working hypothesis that 
all religion in its beginning is a mere misinterpretation of sex- 
ecstacy, and the religion of today is, only the, essentially un- 
changed, evolutionary product, of psycho-sexual perversion. 
This is the psychological interpretation of ‘‘the mystery of 
love,’’? which finds such frequent and serious discussion in re- 
ligious literature. Thus, literally, may we say ‘God is love’— 
sex-love, sometimes in disguise and indistinctly recognized as 
such, by the lover whose love-sick longings even now create a 
god to take the place of the undiscovered and much-craved 
human lover. In this view, it was easy and necessary for man 
to ereate a god in his own image, by means of his love-longings 
infinitely intensified, mystified, and transcendentalized. Thus, 
Voltaire’s cynicism might, with slight revision, be made to read 
that, when women fai! to secure gratification by the love of 
men, they turn to God. The deserted, or disappointed, fiancée 
enters a convent, seeking satisfaction as ‘‘the bride of Jesus.’’ 
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THE AUTHORITY OF JESUS AND ITS MEANING FOR 
THE MODERN MIND, PT. Il: HUMAN CHARACTER IN 
THE LIGHT OF JESUS’ CHARACTER. 


By F. T. MAYER-OAKES, M. A., PH. D., 
Fellow in Anthropology, Clark University 


I. INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS 


The following paper is a further discussion of that important 
phase of the religious demands of Christianity upon its adher- 
ents and followers, justified in the light of the religious ex- 
perience of the race, and by the anthropological conception of 
the origin and place of religion in the life of men. In the 
person of Jesus Christ we find ample anthropological justifica- 
tion of religion and of religious authority, because in him we 
have the embodiment of the highest type of religious experi- 
ence in the race, and of religious leadership. Being confident 
of the fitness of Jesus Christ to come under and within this 
category, I deemed it necessary, to the best possible exposition 
of the principles involved, that the discussion treat of the 
person and work of our Lord from the view-point of a modern 
anthropologist. In the fourth paper of this discussion, I shall 
treat of the place of religious leadership as exemplified by the 
three great non-Christian, and in two instances, pre-Christian 
religious teachers of nations, namely :—Confucius, Buddha, and 
Mohammed, under the title ‘‘Jesus as a Religious Teacher: A 
Comparison of Religious Teachers.’’ 

The positions which men assume toward the fact of Jesus 
are, I suppose, as varied as the experiences of life itself. Some, 
who have allowed the intellect to play with the great historical 
fact as recorded in the New Testament, have sadly run amuck 
in regard to its central figure. Others, perhaps more genuinely 
human in their outlook upon life, and in their general attitude 
toward facts of great anthropological import, have seen in Jesus, 
the Christ, the working of vast forces to the production of 
creat types and the embodiment of the racial ideal. With the 
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first class of minds just spoken of, we note that they usually 
land in utter confusion, and find themselves indulging in an 
unwarranted mysticism, just as though the fact or facts which 
they deny can be replaced in human experience in any such 
manner: merely as a principle of the inherent inability of the 
race to do without religion; and that men must have some 
recourse to the fountain of truest life and activity. 

There was a time when mankind had formed certain modes 
of character without any reference whatever to any religious 
implications. But there came a time when religion and ethics 
ran parallel for a long period of life, finally uniting, so that 
now, we can hardly conceive of the existence of religion and 
morality as things separate and unrelated. It is in the hght 
of this fact that I shall try to show the inestimable value of 
the life and work of Jesus Christ in the realm of human ex- 
perience and of human character. 

I shall not go into any consideration of whether there is any 
possibility that Jesus Christ never existed; for to my mind, 
there is such overwhelming and cumulative evidence that he 
did live. Neither shall I attempt anything like an historical 
résumé of the critics of the fact of Christ, because I believe 
it sufficiently evidenced that there are more chances to land on 
the wrong side of the fence. Accepting broadly, then, the fact 
of Christ as an historical person, who filled a place in the needs 
of the race in its upward struggle, I shall proceed on the as- 
sumption that this appearance of Christ, and his fulfilment of 
human needs were not by any manner of means mere accidents 
of birth and times; but were preéminently to be of the highest 
value for his time and the race. 

In another place (‘‘The Authority of Jesus,’’ Part I, Amer. 
Journ. Relig. Psychol., Vol. 4, No. 3, July, 1911) I have en- 
deavored to point out the unique position occupied by Jesus 
as the God-man and intermediary of God and man. In this 
paper I shall discuss him only in his relation to man and that 
strange complex of man that we call hwman character; that 
is to say, concerning man as a thinking and acting mechanism, 
capable of good and bad thoughts and actions, and who is 
either good or bad according as he thinks and acts. By the 
way of an approach to the heart of the problem, I shall pro- 
ceed to indicate (1) the Character of Jesus Christ, (2) the 
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Character of Man, and finally (3) the Completeness of Human 
Character only to be found in the unswerving Loyalty to and 
Fellowship with Jesus Christ. 


II. THe CHARACTER oF JESUS CHRIST 


There has come from the press in recent years a tremendous 
amount of literature on the life and character of Jesus—at 
once critical, sympathetic, and appreciative. The eyes of the 
world are turning more and more to the lone carpenter as he 
walked the hill and lanes of Galilee; and it may be more truth- 
fully said today than at any other period of the present era, 
that the life and character of Jesus Christ, in all their splendor 
and simplicity and ever deepening consciousness of God, are 
more deeply revered and more truly and appreciably evaluated. 
The Gospel narratives, with some few sentences from the letters 
of Paul (about our only reliable sources of knowledge concern- 
ing him) may have many problems, perplexing alike to the 
textual and historical critic, problems which may sometimes 
overshadow the brightness of the hfe they speak about (cef., 
e. g., the article ‘‘Gospels,’’ by Schneider, in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica; also John M. Robertson’s ‘‘Pagan Christs,’’? Part II, 
cap. II, passim.),—contain all the essential things about Jesus 
for a true estimate of his character. And in saying this, we 
do not for one moment intend to minimize the work of the New 
Testament critic and scholar. Of course, it is immediately 
confessed that there are many things about Jesus’ life of 
which none of these writing, either the Gospels or the Epistles. 
make mention, but yet upon which we could wish there were 
some light. 

But such things are not essential to either an understanding 
of his character or an appreciation of his life. 

As we try to place ourselves in the environments that cer- 
tainly must have been those of Jesus: the hills and valleys 
of Galilee, or by the shore of that northern lake, or in the 
streets of the mother of cities, and come across Jesus, there is 
one supreme characteristic about him, arising from no conscious 
effort on his part, that appeals to us,—namely, that of true 
authority and command arising from purity of life, a life that 
was absolutely flawless. We know nothing about his face or 
form; we are only deeply conscious that about the former there 
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ig a sweetness and a winsomeness that attract and compel one 
to follow him. If the face is ever an index to character it must 
surely have been supremely so in the case of Jesus. The 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard Univer- 
sity has remarked that 

‘‘authority and affection, playfulness and gravity, the light of love and 
the shadow of rebuke, must have touched in quick succession, the face of 
Jesus. He smiles at the sport of the children; he perceives with sym- 
pathetic imagination the symbolism of the woman’s costly gift; he stands 
before the representative of Cesar and asserts himself a king; and all 
these moods, childlike, poetic, kingly, are genuine and consistent expres- 
sions of his many-sided character’’ (Jesus Christ and the Christian Char- 
acter, p. 41). 


While three of the Evangelists tell us that Jesus called his 
first disciples to leave their daily task to follow him (Matt. 
4:18-22; Mk. 1:16-18; Luke 5:2), the fourth Evangelist gives 
us another side of the eall of the disciples, when he depicts 
Jesus as walking by, and the Baptist pointed him out to two 
of his own disciples; with what result we know: they imme- 
diately left him to follow this a@pvds tod Oeod 5 aipwv Thy 
apaetiay tod Koopov drawn by his looks? his face? (John 
1:29-31). His form likewise must have had some ecorrespond- 
ence with his countenance; something by which in every move- 
ment he gripped those who saw him and compelled their ad- 
miration and wonder. In face and form there must have been 
instinctive the highest type of personality and pure manhood. 
The two are invariably inseparable. The first public utterance 
concerning him was that he spoke with authority, and not as 
those who were the professional religious and moral instructors 
of his day, who spoke in hollow sepulechral tones from the 
empty depths of a law that had been robbed of its power. 

But this is where we meet him fully matured, his character 
already formed, his vocation in life now definitely decided 
upon, his work for the means of a livelihood already forsaken, 
his heart irrevocably set upon the great. achievement—the ideal 
that had been permeating the whole of his being throughout 
a doubtless varying career in a carpenter’s workshop away 
among the Galilean hills, until by the very impulse of life 
itself he was thrust forth upon his great work. 

Granted, then, that here we meet Jesus, with character fully 
formed, vocation determined upon, and actuated by unswerving 
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loyalty to its uttermost accomplishment, we are not without the 
means of finding the element which determined his character. 
He is only what he was all through the long-drawn-out years 
of youth and early manhood. Our investigation must begin 
from the outer and proceed to the inner. His life would better 
be described as that of prophecy rather than that of messianity ; 
for this latter phase of Jesus’ life we find but little considera- 
tion except at a late period of his activity. 


* * * * * * * 


(a) The brief glimpses we have of Jesus before the baptism 
are such pictures as to justify one in assuming a character 
in mature life commensurate and consistent with the character 
in youth and adolescence. In the temple recess with the 
learned doctors of the law, while his parents anxiously search 
for him, he is only anxious to be about his Father’s business, 
even while he must be amenable to the law of the home. And 
that home-life too, must have been one of sweet and happy 
association for Jesus during those hidden years; and his un- 
sullied soul must have eagerly responded to the wooing touch 
of the Holy Spirit of God, producing the ever-deepening con- 
viction of his life and his life-work. The ‘‘Father’s business’’ 
was of such supreme importance to him that he never doubted 
for one moment its reality and fact. And in the youth Jesus 
we find that precious example where ‘‘the child’s nature bears 
witness to its oneness with the Father’s nature by the way in 
which it makes its own choices those duties which come to it 
in the first place as the Father’s mandates’’ (Phillips Brooks, 
The Influence of Jesus, p. 24). It was some such ever-present 
consciousness as this that lay quietly within Jesus’ heart, per- 
meating his being, clarifying his vision and strengthening his 
soul against the demands that would surge upon him as soon 
as the great day for the beginning of his public work as the 
Servant of Jehovah should dawn. 

(b) Justifying himself before his opposing and professional 
contemporaries, he constantly referred his life and activities 
back to God, of whom he always spoke familiarly as ‘‘Father.’’ 
It is hardly likely that Jesus monopolized either consciously 
or unconsciously the fulness of the relation that such a desig- 
nation implied. Rather, he assumed it as common among those 
to whom he addressed himself. And out of the mysterious 
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communion with his Father, through his long night vigils, it 
was as though he refilled himself with the assurance that the 
human is son to the Divine (Brooks, The Influence of Jesus, 
p. 25). In the very early part of his ministry he exhorted his 
varied and mixed audience to be perfect as the Father in 
heaven is perfect. And in answer to the question that he 
show a sign for the reason of his command, he says that he 
always does those things that please the Heavenly Father and 
that he has come to do His will. He is constantly referring 
to the Father, and goes so far as to rebuke one of his disciples 
for his doubt expressed in the question put to Jesus: “‘Shew 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us,’’ and alleges that his life 
reflects the Father’s life: ‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father also.’’ ‘‘The manifestation of God’s Fatherhood which 
was made in Jesus is the shaping power of Christian morals— 
that which makes the morality of the Christian life distinct and 
different from any other the world has seen’’ (Brooks, Op. citt., 
p. 22). So then, God must be made known through the char- 
acter of Jesus; and men must learn in like manner to be re- 
flections of the life of the Great Father. 

(ce) The elements of God’s character then, Jesus assumes, are 
embodied in his own character. The first great characteristic 
of that life is its supreme unselfishness. From the beginning 
of his ministry this mark of unselfishness is made manifest. 
He had found the great heart of God and God’s kingdom. This 
discovery accounts for his own matchless serenity and calm- 
ness. He had touched the well-spring of love—well-springs to 
which the thirsting human heart could ever turn and be satis- 
fied. This discovery of Jesus brought with it the severest kind 
of test of character. Had he been minded only for himself, 
his own comfort and peace of heart and mind, he might easily 
have kept silent about God and the Divine Kingdom. Such 
silence, however, would have brought about the loss of his dis- 
covery and robbed him of his life. It is here where he best 
illustrates his own words ‘‘he that will lose his life for . : 
the gospel, shall find it.’”’ The richness and vigor of Jesus’ 
life results from this losing of his own life in the service of 
others. As he went about proclaiming the Kingdom of God, 
and, in proclaiming it, winning men into it, he pictures that 
the Great God and Father is doing likewise. Service then, for 
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the highest welfare of another or others is surely one of the 
chief characteristics of unselfishness, and is an unmistakable 
indication and manifestation of purity of life characteristic of 
the finest types of spiritual life scattered here and there 
throughout the pages of the world’s history and experience. 

The life that is farthest removed from the viciousness of evil 
feels more keenly its baneful influence and power. Such a life 
realizes more and more the need of help. It is precisely under 
this form of lfe and action that Jesus represents God’s atti- 
tude towards men. In the parables of the Prodigal Son, and 
the Shepherd seeking the lost sheep, Jesus would portray so 
really and truly the righteous character of God and His efforts 
to procure man’s righteousness at all costs to Himself. Yet, 
what are men to God? Why should He sacrifice for them when 
they are oftentimes too willing and ready to turn a deaf and 
heavy ear to the pleadings of His love to leave the husks of 
life that the swine feed on; and frequently refuse to be ear- 
ried in the arms of the Great Shepherd of souls when He has 
sought them so long and so patiently? It is only the occasional 
ones who yield to this voice of love and take to themselves in 
sacred appropriation the labor of love; and it is only the oe- 
casional ones, thus yielding and appropriating, who recognize 
the reality of the sacrifice and the purity of the life with which 
they are bought. 

And because God loves men He serves and saves them. It 
is under this aspect of love as the central element in God’s 
character that Jesus perhaps best interprets the character of 
God in his own life. As we follow him through the varied 
scenes and experiences of his brief and busy ministry, we 
cannot but wonder at the secret dynamic that must be at work 
carrying him on with the same tender human sympathy for 
the oppressed and sorrowful, a passionate love for the salva- 
tion of the sinner, a wisdom for the best answers to a super- 
cilious and sclero-cardiae people. Then one day we find out 
the whole secret of this undying passion and service for others 
in the utter forgetfulness of himself, and his own needs and 
comforts. On this day he gathers his disciples around him 
for one of those quiet conferences on the deep things of the 
heart. He tells them of the Shepherd of the Sheep, who knows 
his sheep—yes, knows them all by name, which name he has 
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only to speak, and they come to him. He then speaks of the 
man hired by the shepherd, to care for them in the day of 
his separation. The hireling flees for his own safety, when 
danger or disaster threatens the flock in his care, he does not 
care for them more than for his own safety, he does not love 
them. Between the true Shepherd and his flock there is a subtle 
and sure relation that is lacking between them and the hire- 
ling. Jesus describes the true relation thus: “‘I am the Good 
Shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known of mine. As 
the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father: and I 
lay down my life for the sheep. . . . Therefore doth my 
Father love me, because I lay down my life that I may take it 
up again.’’? -While on another occasion when Jesus was having 
a round-table talk with his disciples, he continues the theme: 
‘As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you; continue 
ye in my love . . . Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.’’ Here is the answer 
to our wonder! The secret dynamo of service is love! In no 
other place is the philanthropy of God so clearly and unmis- 
takably made the great reason for God’s attitude to man. 
This attitude and this characteristic of God are wonderfully 
revealed through Jesus Christ. ‘‘I came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister ;’’ ‘“‘he that would be greatest among you, 
let him become the servant of all;’’ ‘‘I came not to do mine 
own will, but the will of Him that sent me;”’ ‘‘this is the work 
of God, that ye believe on him whom He hath sent;’’ ‘‘love one 
another even as I have loved you;’’ ‘‘be ye perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect;’’ ‘‘let your light so shine before 
men that they may .. . glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.’’ 

If “‘character is the expression of man’s true self, that which 
he really is’’ (Kilpatrick, Christian Character), and God ean 
only finally and fully reveal Himself through the medium of 
a human personality, we are bound to conclude that a compara- 
tive study of the lives of the world’s great religious leaders 
and teachers is not only matched, but transcended by the life 
and work of Jesus Christ as expressing and embodying the truer 


and nobler conception, and manifesting more faithfully the 
character of God. 
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The three elements of Character in Jesus that I have indi- 
cated are the basic elements of character, fundamental and nec- 
essary: Love, Unselfishness, and Service. 


III. Human CHARACTER 


It would indeed be an economic addition to the science of 
conduct to be able to find out the ideas on conduct of primi- 
tive peoples, both historic and contemporary, in which there 
would be no doubt as to their general truthfulness. I am not 
unmindful of the work of Westermarck, or of Karl Pearson, 
nor of the fascinating volumes from the pen of that prolific 
English anthropologist, Frazer, of Liverpool University, nor yet 
of the versatile Scotch folklorist and writer of popular articles 
in the domain of anthropology and folklore, Dr. Andrew Lang. 
True, it can be left with those having a better right to speak 
on such matters, as to the different meanings and significance 
of the early language in the developing consciousness of human- 
ity. Certain it is, however, that in the mind of the great moral- 
ist of the ancient Hellenic world, there was a deeply significant 
difference between the externals or customs of life and the 
disposition, temperament or character, that sequence of the 
secret and unseen workings of the complexities of intellect, will, 
and emotion brought to bear upon environment and circum- 
stance. It is in this latter sense that we have the truly ethical 
conception of life, and this distinction Aristotle was compelled 
to make because of his own ethical theory. 

Now as to the relation of ethics to religion there is a lack 
of certainty in the minds of most investigators who have no 
theological bias with which to color their interpretations of early 
human character-phenomena. However, I think one is safe in 
saying that it is being more and more generally accepted that 
in the beginnings ethics and religion did not have much in 
common with each other; and more certain it is that ethics, that 
is to say, the laws of custom and the customary, preceded 
religion by a long period of time. But the preservation of those 
customs best safeguarding and assuring the welfare of the 
society, as well as that of the individual, was due to a new 
force, namely, religion. I may here quote from a recent work 
on the Principles of Religious Development, where the author 
speaks very truly on this point under consideration : 
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‘¢To suppose that religion is the basis of ethics is to mistake the 
shadow for the substance: the better way is not to be wise above our 
knowledge, and to unite over matters when agreement is at least possi- 
ble. * * * * The beginnings of ethics go back to the customs which 
enter into the organization of primitive society. The fact that primitive 
religion finds expression in stated acts and customs is undisputed; the only 
point at issue is, whether we are to deny that these customs have any 
special significance. The question is largely one of the standard by which 
we judge. The point is not the nature of the custom, to our eyes it 
may be repellent, the essential thing is the recognition of an obligation 
to do or to abstain from doing. And the man, however rude, who controls 
his momentary impulses and obeys a rule for his own good and that of 
his group, has taken his first steps on the path of ethical progress.’’ 


And as such manner and custom develop, other elements enter 
in, such as the belief in a mysterious power as a possible ex- 
planation and authority for the custom—a power at once mys- 
terious and magic, wonderful and awe-inspiring to the primitive 
mind. We are well aware that such an addition to primitive 
customs was the beginning of religion and the uniting of ecus- 
tom with the idea of an extra-mundane sanction. And thus 
we find that the advance of positive ethical meaning in life 
was synchronous with religious development and advance. 


““Wor example,’’ continues the author of The Principles of Religious 
Development, ‘‘the natural tie of blood binding together the members of 
a clan received a concrete and visible expression in the totem; and the 
totem, regarded as divine, gave a religious sanction to practices obtaining 
within the community. Religion, by thus connecting the observance of 
the custom with the tribal solidarity, opened out a line of ethical advance 
which had great possibilities. * * * This loyalty to the bond expressing 
itself in the careful observance of the custom, is the rude beginning out 
of which conscious morality has grown.’’ 


There was, however, a considerable lapse of time before this 
moral consciousness obtained in primitive human society. In 
his analysis of the literary aspect of the content of such words 
as ethic, sittlich, Sitthchkeit, and morals, Wundt abundantly 
shows the truth of this contention as may be seen from the 
following quotation (Italics are mine) : 


““When we remember, further, that in every other instance where we 
can interrogate the natural linguistic consciousness we find only names 
for individual virtues and special moral excellences, it seems fair to 
conclude that the concept of the ethical in general does not arise except 
by way of scientific reflection. This does not mean that the primitive 
consciousness was entirely lacking in anticipations of it. Praise and 
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blame are such natural expressions of the way in which we regard the 
actions of our fellow men, that they could not have been wanting even 
while the capacity for ethical discrimination was in its erudest stage; 
and, as soon as there was praise and blame, all acts that were praise- 
worthy, different as they might be in details, would necessarily be felt 
to belong together. But between this instinctive grouping and the con- 
scious union of the various ethical phenomena under a single concept, 
there lies a long labor of abstract thought, such as always requires science 
for its accomplishment. On the other hand, as science, in forming its 
concepts, has invariably followed the national lines of connection and 
division, it follows, of course, that scientific ideas have in turn had a 
strong reictive influence on the general consciousness and its ideatical 
contents as coined into language ’’ (Ethics, p. 27). 


Wundt continues: 


“‘Tanguage thus leads us by various paths to the conviction that 
moral ideas, as we know them today, are products of a long course of 
development which has taken the form of a continuous deepening and 
inwardising of ethical conceptions. Numerous facts go to show, further, 
that poetry and philosophy have exercised a very considerable influence 
on this process. It is true that the phenomena of language do not admit 
of direct translation back again into ethical processes; the ideas them- 
selves are different from their vehicle of expression, and here as every- 
where, the external mark is later than the internal act for which it stands. 
But, on the other hand, no change of moment can occur in the world 
of conscious ideas without its effects upon the vehicle whereby the 
thought is expressed; so that we may at any rate assume that the de- 
velopment of moral ideas has followed the same general lines as the 
change of significance in the constituents of the ethical vocabulary. This 
change shows us, in particular, two general facts, which may be regarded 
as the most significant in the whole process. The first is that value 
comes to be placed less and less upon the external advantages of physical 
gifts and training, and external compliance with the injunctions of cere- 
monial and custom, and more and more upon the inner attributes of 
character and disposition; the second, that the original standard of values 
—practical ability, estimated with regard to the usefulness of the per- 
formance of the individual to his friends or to society—gradually loses its 
preéminence, and has to accept as its compeers certain individual charac- 
teristics, from which society and friends cannot expect any immediate 
advantage. The latter fact exhibits the emancipation of moral ideas from 
selfish motives; both alike evince a deepening of the ethical judgment’’ 


(Ethics, Vol. 2, pp. 44-45). 


This position in the main, I think, is true. It is not my pur- 
pose or intention to try to show the relation of morality to 
religion or vice versa. Rather it is to show and to exhibit those 
traits of human character that best show man to us in his own 


pure nature. 
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What are the distinctive marks of untouched human charac- 
ter, of disposition and of temperament? And what is the aim 
of life in the natural man? There is a valuable monograph on 
Genetic Ethics by Dr. A. E. Davis, which indicates two chief 
systems of interpretation of ethical phenomena of human life 
—namely the Intuitional and Utilitarian schools of ethical and 
philosophical thought—with each school claiming the ability 
alone to interpret the ethical phenomena of the race, while other 
methods and schools are unable to do so. This we shall pass 
over as being really unworthy of consideration here. 

There is an ideal for which man is striving because there is 
a peculiar self which man can only satisfy in approximating 
thereto. That is called the moral ideal and this is called the 
moral. self, both evidences of the fact that the efforts to formu- 
late the one, and to analyze the other, lead one to observe 
that the interpretation of these things results in the science of 
what ought to be in human conduct. It is of deep interest 
and import to see and to know how people have striven to realize 
their ideal of life as demanded by the moral self. And for 
our purpose it will be well to sketch briefly the conception of 
the best life obtaining in those early peoples of high civiliza- 
tion and great antiquity, because in them we get more easily 
at the truth of genetic ethics—untouched by any such phase 
of extra or supra-mundane influences as the Christian concep- 
tion, or even of that of the forerunner of Christianity, namely, 
Judaism. 

Allying myself then, with that school of anthropologists which 
believes in the original humanness of human beings in the 
veriest dawn of the race, to wit, that when man became man, 
he was so much a human being as to be forever separated by 
an impassible gulf from the closest in form to him in the ani- 
mal world—in other words, that he was endowed with such a 
surplus of real human characteristics, as made it possible for 
him to be the adaptive creature he was and is, and to secure 
his perpetuity: this humanness of character, or human charac- 
teristics, is the higher mentality and greater complexity of 
nervous organism, with all their concomitants of emotion, ete. 
‘““When we deal with any process of life,’’? says Prof. Tufts 
(in Dewey and Tufts’ Ethics) ‘‘it is found to be a great aid 
for understanding the present conditions if we trace the history 
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of the process, and see how present conditions came about.’’ 
This is fundamentally true in the field of ethics. And the study 
of ethics, genetically, is the one method above all others that 
will serve to put such a study on a proper and appreciative 
basis. However, in the brief compass of this discussion it is 
altogether out of the question to enter into any detailed con- 
siderations of genetics; sufficient it must be to indicate, in 
general, the development from primitive society to the more 
complex society and civilization found in Greece and Rome. 

When the fact that man is a social animal is kept in mind 
in such discussions, it does much to obviate the many misun- 
derstandings one is liable to indulge in regarding the early be- 
ginnings of conscious moral and rational efforts for securing 
the best type of tribal and individual life. 

Primitive life was expressed in its highest terms in the group 
of the tribe or clan, and there was no individuality apart from 
this group life or existence. What affected an individual mem- 
ber of the group affected the whole. No one thought of life 
as independent of the whole until ages had passed over the 
head of the race. Here and there was a mind different from 
the rest in reaching out from itself for its own purposes, and 
it is in this fact that we find the rationalizing and socializing 
agencies at work in early humane society. Men began to live 
and to work for themselves as individuals, and as distinct from 
the group, clan, or tribe. Heretofore, the whole activity of 
existence had been one confessedly of an external character. 
Now men began to live egoistically, as it were, actuated by mo- 
tives of a purely subjective nature. In describing this period 
in the racial life, Professor Tufts says: 

‘‘We may distinguish three levels of conduct. (1) Conduct arising 
from instincts and fundamental needs. To satisfy these needs certain 
conduct is necessary, and this in itself involves ways of acting which are 
more or less rational and social. The conduct may be in accordance with 
moral laws, though not directed by moral judgments. (2) Conduct regu- 
lated by standards of society, for some more or less conscious end in- 


volving the social welfare. (3) Conduct regulated by a standard which 
is both social and rational, which is examined and criticized: the level of 


conseience’’ (Ethics, p. 38). 


The development of the moral life was brought about in 
these ways. Work, art, ete., proved to be early rationalizing 
agencies, while codperation for mutual aid proved to be a 
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still higher and socializing agency in the development of the 
moral life, until we come to the more complex ways of life 
and civilization. This complexity of the development of the 
moral nature is amply demonstrated in the work of Wester- 
marek on The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas— 
who has put all students of anthropology and social psychology 
under great obligations to him. From the simple and primitive 
conceptions of moral character and conduct, we find the race 
growing and developing into the days of the Hebrews, Greeks, 
and the Romans. And while these three different peoples rep- 
resent the highest types of ethical thought and conduct, they 
came to their conclusions in vastly different ways and from 
oftentimes diametrically opposed concepts. The Hebrew took 
his standard as having been sent directly down from God 
through choice lives; the Greek came to his standards through 
long and laborious intellectual efforts, the Roman from the 
contagion of his environment and the vastness of the empire 
of which he formed a part and was a vital member. The ethical 
conceptions of these peoples have influenced the modern civi- 
lized world more than any other series of combined influences 
from the pre-Christian days. It would be altogether foreign to 
my purpose here to go into any extended account of the ethical 
conceptions of Hebrews, Greeks or Romans. 

Hebrew history teaches that it was painfully necessary for 
man to rise in moral character by the processes of development 
so common in the life of early man (in fact, the early books of 
the Old Testament form a storehouse of material of no mean 
worth to the anthropologist, sociologist, and the psyvhologist). 
And through the morality of choice lives they gradually saw 
God, and from Him they received these standards of conduct 
—obedience, love, fidelity to God and to native-land. 

In the long process of intellectual awakenings, there is no 
more brilliant and fascinating instance on record than that 
of Greece in the sixth to the fourth centuries before Christ. 
And it must be frankly confessed and recognized that the mod- 
ern world is no small debtor to her thinkers. One modern 
sociologist has taken as the basis for his work in sociological 
training the poems of Homer, and in these early epics he finds 
the development of the moral and social foundations of life 
(A. G. Keller, Homeric Society). There is no morality, how- 
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ever, in Homer—for his depictions of life are more or less 
non-moral. But in her later thinkers, Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, we have the beginnings of an ethical idealism which 
today does not lack either interest or point! The Republic tells 
us of those saving virtues: wisdom (codia), courage 
(avépeta), self-control (cwdpoctvn), and justice ( &ixacoctvn). 
Plato deals with the man as a member of the state who 
must give his best value to the state which has given 
him life and protection (cf. Turner, History of Philoso- 
phy, pp. 114-116; Paulsen, Ethics, English translation, pp. 
41-48). In the most recent history of Ethics (R. A. P. Rogers, 
A Short History of Ethics), the author remarks that ‘‘the 
ethics of Plato deals partly with the individual good, partly 
with the social good, and partly with the relaticns between 
the two, The Republic, for example, takes the wider threefold 
view, while the Philebus treats chiefly of the nature of indi- 
vidual good. From these two works can be derived a consistent 
system of ethics (p. 42). Plato’s successor, Aristotle, considers 
not so much the value of the man to the state, as to the man 
himself and for himself; and then secondarily to society and 
the state. 


As Paulsen points out: 


‘*He begins with the question concerning the highest good, which all 
agree to designate as happiness ( evdaysovia ), and finds, by means 
of one of those socratie inductions which are so common in his writings, 
that it must consist in the exercise of the specific excellence of the 
human soul: for, as with a flute-player, a statuary, or any artisan, or 
in fact anybody who has a definite function and action (%pyov ri Kat 
apdéts ) his goodness or excellence ( rayafov Kar ro eu ) seems 
to lie in his function, so it would seem to be with man, if indeed 
he has a definite function. What then is this function or action of man? 
Aristotle compares man with organic beings and finds that he shares 
with all beings the vegetative functions, and with all animals sensation 
and desire, but that he alone possesses reason (ro Adyor éXov ). The 
peculiar function of man, then, is an activity of the soul in accord- 
ance with reason, or not independently of reason (Wuyfs évépyera 
Kara Adyor 7 uy avev Adyor). This being so, the good of man 
is an activity of the soul in accordance with virtue, or, if there are more 
virtues than one, in accordance with the best and most complete virtue’’ 


(Nic. Ethics, Bk. I, cap. 6). 


The Stoies held to many of the Platonic conceptions regard- 
ing Well-being. They taught that well-being was secured by 
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living in conformity with Nature—by which they meant those 
laws, in particular, which are manifested in man and his physi- 
cal environment—and the precept ‘‘follow nature’’ is under- 
stood to mean for man, the same as to act rationally. To the 
Stoies, then, to ‘‘follow nature’’ is to identify the good with 
that or those things or experiences naturally desirable. The 
Good benefits, while the evil injures; and here is where we 
find the approximation to the Platonie cardinal virtues of 
Wisdom, Justice, Courage, and Temperance. The opposites of 
these are the evils, because they are injurious to the self of 
man—injustice, folly, cowardice, and intemperance. Unlike the 
Aristotelian development and growth of virtue through habit, 
the Stoics hold that good is the absolutely good, and that there 
are no gradations—‘‘and that while the moral virtues are de- 
sirable under all kinds of circumstances, the vices are equally 
always undesirable. Practical Wisdom is the knowledge of 
what are good acts, bad acts, or indifferent acts; Temperance, 
a knowledge of what ought to be sought after or avoided; 
Justice, what is due to each; while Courage is the knowledge 
of what is or is not the proper object of fear. Virtue and 
knowledge are inseparable; the vices are forms of ignorance.’’ 
Pleasure finds small place in their doctrines. To them the pri- 
mary impulse of living beings 7s not directed towards pleasure 
but towards self preservation: and with them pleasure is not 
the natural end or motive of action, only the result: 7édov7 
they held, is not a vredos but an émuyévynua. And virtue 
which is to be avoided; it has no foundation in knowledge, 
but in opinion, and therefore always to be regarded as unworthy 
as not being grounded in truth. We ean thus see now that 
the absence of emotion in life was prized most highly. They 
interpreted this fact as the control of the emotions by Reason. 

We have seen that the original endowment of man for prog- 
ress and development both intellectually and morally, has stood 
him in good stead and brought him a long way on the pathway 
of mental and moral perfection. Yet with all the theism of 
the Hebrews, the weakness of the flesh in succumbing very 
largely to the sensuous in the place of the supra-sensuous, which 
their doctrine of God of course implies, brought them low and 
destroyed the fullest significance of their ethical conceptions. 
The Greek and the Roman with their growing intellectual facul- 
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ties failed to supply all that was needed to produce the ideal life. 
The moral nature of man was assumed by these thinkers, but 
its essential connections and relations to the Ultimate Reality 
were not properly understood. ‘The theism of Plato, nor the 
Loges of Aristotle, nor the pantheism of the Stoics, brought 
into play the necessary factor to build up the true man, who 
“after God is created in righteousness and true holiness.’’ It 
is in this failure of all else that we must learn of the great 
struggles of the natural man after that something which so 
clearly marked him off from the rest of created being. There 
is something in human life besides the intellect, the will, and 
the emotions. We might say there is something more besides 
the moral nature: for the moral nature of man only provides 
the basis for that something or somewhat else which the history 
of thought has shown us that man himself has failed to lay 
hold of and bring to himself. And we accept it as the greatest 
fact in the experience of the race, until otherwise demonstrated, 
that it was only through the God-man, Christ Jesus, that this 
complement of the human character was brought into the reach 
and into the possession of the race. It is in the light of what 
Jesus was and did and taught, that the soul of man, in all his 
best and most joyous moments of the true life, can sing: 
Eternal Light! Eternal Light! 
How pure the soul must be, 
When placed within Thy searching sight, 


It shrinks not, but, with calm delight, 
Can live, and look on Thee! 


O! how shall I, whose native sphere 
Is dark, whose mind is dim, 
Before the ineffable appear, 
And on my naked spirit bear 
That uncreated beam? 


There is a way for man to rise 
To that sublime abode: 
An offering and a sacrifice, 
A Holy Spirit’s energies, 
An Advocate with God. 


These, these prepare us for the Light 
Of Holiness above: 

The sons of ignorance and night 

May dwell in the Eternal Light, 
Through the Eternal Love! 
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TV. ComMPLETENESS OF HuMAN CHARACTER ONLY FOUND IN 
UNSWERVING LOYALTY TO AND FELLOWSHIP WITH JESUS 
CHRIST 


The growth of ethical conceptions has always had a wonder- 
ful relation to the development of man’s interpretation of the 
phenomena around him. The keener man’s intellect became, 
and the finer his susceptibilities grew, these two human facul- 
ties had to find a surer foundation for life and conduct than 
ancient speculations and religion afforded them. Ethics de- 
veloped parallel with man’s religious nature, or with his con- 
ceptions of the divine. ‘‘The growth of reflection has in many 
races and under diverse culture carried mankind beyond the 
stage of polytheism. The awakening reason demands a theory 
of the universe and ceases to be satisfied with the patchwork 
schemes of mythology. The moral self, coming to partial con- 
sciousness of its nature and scope, demands a higher rule of 
life and a deeper understanding of its relation to the cosmic 
forces. Instead of inventing stories about the beginning of 
things and the origin of laws, the mind begins to search for 
the general truths underlying or permeating experience and 
giving unity and meaning to human purposes. The forward 
step achieved by thought in this movement may be described 
by saying that the imagery of its earlier stage is replaced by 
defined and reasoned conceptions formed by the analysis and 
reconstruction of primitive ideas’’ (Hobhouse, Morals in Evo- 
lution, Vol. 2, p. 85). . 

In his The Field of Ethics, Prof, G. H. Palmer, of Harvard, 
tells us that ‘‘Ethics is occupied with earthly conditions. The 
finite is its field; but . . . the moral man is ever seeking to 
manifest the connection of the finite with the infinite’’ (p. 201). 
This is preéminently true of and implicit in the Christian teach- 
ing. The New Testament does not for a moment presume to 
lay down any plan of ethics—though in the Pauline literature 
the doctrine of the new life is so inseparable from conduct, 
that it would not be a very difficult task to lay out a system 
of ethics from the Pauline concepts. The epistle of James, 
too, may be thought to come perilously near to being a sys- 
tematic statement of ethical principles of the New Doctrine. 
But in both instances, their chief aim is purely religious—only 
secondarily ethical. The Gospels witness rather to the fact 
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of religion in the soul of men than portray Jesus as a teacher 
of conduct. It is in what is back of the Man of Galilee that 
we find the essence of his ethics, the foundation of his conduct ; 
and in the Epistles we find that conjunction of life and con- 
duct in which men and women, in the new found experience 
endeavor to manifest the infinite in connection with the finite. 
“The ethical teaching of Jesus,’’ says Prof. Francis Green- 
wood Peabody: 
‘though it may interpret many of his words and works, brings us re- 
peatedly to a point where the Teacher seems to pass beyond the province 
of ethics and to use a language which ethics does not comprehend. His 
summons to righteousness, his command of love, his conception of life, 
all move in the sphere of ethics; but when at any point he indicates the 
sources of his moral authority, the motives that direct his will, the ground 
of his ethical confidence, he crosses the boundary of ethics, and while 
still discoursing of character, enters a region where character is con- 
sciously controlled by God. Jesus, in short, is fundamentally not a teacher 
of morals, but of religion’’ (Italics mine. In his Jesus Christ and the 
Christian Character, p. 234). 


The Rev. E. F. Scott, D. D., Professor in Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Canada, in his The Apologetic of the New Tes- 
tament, has shown abundantly that each book of the New 
Testament stands in some apologetic relation to the central 
figure and theme of Christianity. That apologetic is not pri- 
marily ethical in purpose, but didactic. And the contributions 
to the Ethics of Jesus, or Christian Ethics by President King 
of Oberlin, Prof. C. A. Briggs, and Newman Smyth, are all 
agreed, I think, in relegating the purely ethical teachings of 
Jesus to a secondary place in his chief aim and purpose. It 
is not necessary to look far in Christian writings of the first 
century before one comes inevitably to the conclusion, that for 
Jesus, ethics and religion know no such separation as we are 
tempted to give or force into them. He begins his life work 
on the assumption of religious knowledge; and for the first 
time among men that peculiar religious propriety, claimed by the 
professional religious and ethical teachers of J esus’ day, as being 
the sole depositories of such things human and divine, is shown to 
be a phantom, a distorted view of their own importance. At once 
he breaks down the foisted and artificial barriers that have been 
thus erected before the common people and placed between them- 
selves and God and the good. He immediately shows them that 
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they too may know the inner meanings of the holy shrine of 
faith and worship. To do and to be, men must know and 
Jesus becomes the Teacher, and none is barred from the privi- 
leges and prerogatives of the Christian type of life by favor- 
itism, but only by the lack of knowledge, either by wilful re- 
fusal or absolute lack of opportunity. 

In that noble effort of the late lamented Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, of Union Theological Seminary, as Barrows Lecturer in 
India and Japan, as he endeavored to put a sane and sympa- 
thetie presentation of Christian Belief as Interpreted by Chris- 
tian Experience, before his strange audiences, he says in con- 
trasting the empiricism of the sensationalists : 


‘¢He wha desires to understand the Christian religion must realize that 
its fundamental postulate is the existence of a God who can be known; its 
crowning aspiration is to know that God aright. The chief end of Chris- 
tianity is the knowledge of the Infinite One. ‘This is life eternal,’ says 
Christ, ‘that they might know Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent’ (Jno. 17:3). Knowledge is the master-key that 
unlocks the mysteries of Christianity, the corner-stone on which the struc- 
ture rests: the word that explains why Christianity exists. Christianity 
is not a school hedged about with technicalities, for the study of abstruse 
theory and the subtle rivalry of dialectic: it is not a temple, fulfilling 
itself in its altar, its priesthood, and its ritual. Christianity is a path, 
open to the sky, the sunlight, and the wind of God’s ungrudging love; 
free and unfenced that all may walk therein; a path that broadens as it 
climbs the mountain-side of truth; a path whose goal is the highest 
knowledge, even the knowledge of the Infinite One, in whom, and of whom, 
and by whom are all things’’ (p. 38). 


While the late Principal Caird, of Glasgow University, says, 
from the standpoint of and as the purpose of philosophy: 


‘And what faith and Christian experience thus intuitively assert, it 
is the highest task of philosophy to justify. Philosophy seeks to lead us 
to a higher point of view, from which the seeming contradictions vanish, 
from which reason, following in the wake of faith, grasps the great 
conception that the religious life is life at once human and divine— 
the conception that God is a self-revealing God, that the Infinite does 
not annul, but realizes himself in the finite, and that the highest revela- 
tion of God is the life of God in the soul of man; and, on the other 
hand, that the finite rests on, and realizes itself in, the Infinite: and that 
it is not annihiliation, but the realization of our highest freedom, in 
every movement of our thought, in every pulsation of our will, to be 
the organ and expression of the mind and will of God.’’ (Fundamental 
Ideas of Christianity, Lect. IT, p. 54.) 
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But Jesus does more than bring to the world the source of 
that knowledge which, when combined with faith, brings him 
to God. Coming to man in the light of God, and in the purity 
of a spotless and unsullied life, Jesus has spoken to the world 
in the tones of that peculiar passion which thrilled his hearers 
and followers with new visions of what they might become in 
fellowship with him. They became conscious that in him was 
the passion of life to be changed for all time. The Jews 
had an ideal placed before them by their professional religious 
teachers, which, in the circumstances, was impossible of realiza- 
tion. This ideal Jesus shattered, or rather the people them- 
selves shattered it, when the new ideal which he brought was 
shown to and realized by them. Aristotle maintained that the 
moral imperative of life ought to be wpaxtov Kat xtnTov avOpere. 
Jesus was fully assured, in his own mind at any rate, that 
the ideal character that he presented to men for their accept- 
ance was thus practicable and attainable by all men—because 
of the essential freedom of the will of man in choosing his 
own line of conduct and forming his own character. <A signifi- 
cant thing regarding the work of Jesus, in my estimation, is 
the fact that he relied so little upon dialectic skill in present- 
ing his message of life. He took man largely as he found him 
and led him step by step in the new lessons of life. ‘The 
impetuous and unstable Peter was changed into imperturba- 
bility and surety—Simon became metpcs with all the char- 
acteristics involved in that change; the Boanerges, thunderous 
in his clamor for position and honor, became the beloved dis- 
ciple, and the deep-well-spring of Christian beauty and truth, 
the upbuilder of the early church, the inspirer of faith in the 
discouraged and saddened disciples in the hour of fierce per- 
secutions; while the fiery and eloquent Saul of Tarsus became 
the noble, long-suffering and patient servant of God, Paul hum- 
ble in the service of the One who had shown him the true values 
of life. From the very beginnings of the Christian Church, the 
influence of its Founder upon the life and conduct of its 
members, followers and adherents, has been of the profoundest. 

The dynamic of life has now, with Jesus, shifted from being 
external, and a part of certain perfunctory performances, 
the observance of rules, laws and ceremonies; and has centered 
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within life, within the man himself as it were. It is here that 
the value is placed upon motive. Never before had the foun- 
tain of action been so clearly seen and recognized. In fact, 
it may be said that the characteristic of the message of the 
Nazarene is the emphasis that it lays wpon the why of activity 
and conduct. On the other hand it may be said, with equal 
truth, that man universally presents the aspect of an incom- 
plete life trying to find its complement. In other words, man 
is the only animal not satisfied with himself, and he has be- 
come a seeker for the fulfilment of this unsatisfied desire, and 
today, as ever under Christian influence, 


‘‘The seeker after God seeks to know not merely what God is not, 
but what He is. He conceives of that Infinite One, not as withdrawing 
Himself from the individualistic distinctions of the universe and retiring 
into inconceivableness of pure being without attributes or qualities, but 
rather as fillimg the universe with His fullness, and as realizing Himself 
through and in the infinite varieties that crowd the universe with life. 

From the point of view of Christianity, the individuality of God 
carries with it as a logical necessity the individuality of man. If God 
be, as the Christian conceives him to be, not an ‘abstract, self-identical, 
self-sufficing Infinite,’ not a formless being, without quality or attribute, 
but life in the utmost wealth of attributes, in the oppulence of self- 
consciousness, in the infinitude of self-expression—if this be God (and 
this Christianity believes God to be), then the self-completing of His 
personality involves its expression in the terms of finite intelligence be- 
cause proceeding from it and existing only in and through His own 
existence. . . . . Christianity affirms that the completeness of the In- 
finite is impossible except through the existence of finite intelligences; 
that, if there shall be no individual souls with whom God ean realize 
certain aspects of His own personality, then God is limited, not alone 
in our thought of Him but in the actuality of His being (Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, Op. cit. pp. 52-53’’). 


As we have already seen, the objective of Christianity is not 
the attainment of new knowledge only, nor the acquisition of 
wealth, counted in sheep and oxen, or coins of the realm, nor 
yet of personal charm and finesse of manner, but the fulness 
of a perfect life! Conduct, character, and religion, in the 
mind of Jesus Christ, are so closely united that rupture would 


be the consequence of separation. Man is so closely akin to 
God, that 


““Finite intelligence becomes existent, not for the limitation, but for 
the expression, of the Infinite Character. Man is like God (Gen. 1:26) ; 
he is partaker of the Divine nature. Man is necessary to God, even as 
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God is necessary to man. God completes Himself through man as Light, 
and as Love. Man completes himself in God; and the seal and evidence 
of this mystical fellowship of the Divine in and with the human is the 
Incarnation of the Eternal Logos, who in the fulness of time, is made 
flesh and dwells visibly for a season, in form and fellowship with man. 
Such a conception of God’s personality in Himself, and in His relation 
to man, invests the phenomenon of sin with extraordinary significance of 
its nature that shall be compatible with the oneness of life whereby 
man is the offspring of God’’ (Hall, Op. cit., pp. 125-126). 


Coming then to the problem of conduct, which for the Chris- 
tian, is bound up with the conception of God, we are brought 
face to face with that great fact of destruction, the failure 
element in life, otherwise called sin. Such a fact cannot go by 
unnoticed by anyone who would understand the true worth and 
work of Jesus Christ. Says a modern American theologian, in 
referring to this subject in the course of his work on Christian 
Theology: 


““The literature of mankind has recognized and portrayed the com- 
mon sinfulness. Religious literature might be expected to dwell upon 
such a fact so serious, but not there alone is it recognized. Literature 
in general dwells upon the fact of sin, and the most thoughtful litera- 
ture the most profoundly. The recognition of sin gave seriousness to the 
drama of the Greeks. In modern ages the great poets, dramatists, and 
writers of fiction are ever striking down into the sinfulness of man, 
and there finding material for the appeal that never grows old. 

Sin gives to life its deepest tragic quality, and no portrayal of life that 
leaves this out can hold a place in the highest literature. What is thus 
recognized by the Christian revelation and the common moral judgment 
of: men may be observed any day and anywhere by anyone who will look 
about. Superficial observation deserves it, and deeper study only deepens 
the conception of its greatness. . .. And the amount of evil that 
such a study of familiar facts would bring to light is utterly appalling. 

Sin is an observed fact. Theology encounters it not as an element 
in some theory, but as a vast and terrible reality. Sin cannot be ade- 
quately explained as a mere incident of growth. . . . The truth is, sin 
is a fault for which there is responsibility and just blame’’ (W. N. Clark, 
An Outline of Christian Theology). 


‘‘Brom the Christian view,’’ says the late President C. C. 
Hall, ‘‘the whole problem of man’s ethical struggle, and of 
man’s sin, rests on the assumption that God is a person and 
God is good.’’? Furthermore, continues the same writer, 


‘<The Christian conception of Divine law is not the yoke of tyranny 
and oppression, the cynical statute of the selfish despot. Divine law is 
the continuous expression of the mind of love; the unfolding of an ideal 
order, by perfect correspondence with which man shall find a clue to his 
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own existence; the line of his own best development; the path of peace. 

Rising to the Truth, we find an Infinite Personality of Holy Love 
expressing itself through an ideal order of the universe, and inviting 
man to attain realization and self-development through voluntary corre- 
spondence with the ideal order’’ (Op. cit. pp. 133-134). 


It is in this fundamental of all respects, then, I take it, that 
the life and character of Jesus have been so powerfully felt in 
the larger world, and have changed the surface of life 
and character for men. If Jesus accomplished nothing else 
than to show man the true relation of sin to God and to them- 
selves, in this single respect of his work, he accomplished more 
than has been accomplished by any other. But he has done 
infinitely more; he has brought with his own life, the possibil- 
ity of doing these things. One significant fact, that the history 
of Christian missions for the last one hundred years has shown, 
is, that life is only truly evaluated amongst individuals and in 
nations when the light of the life and work of Jesus Christ is 
turned upon the problems of life and conduct. The moral re- 
generation: accomplished through the life of Jesus brings to the 
being new eyes to see new worlds, new concepts of life to 
measure the new line of conduct, new strength and power to 
accomplish the nobler purposes of life in which the soul strug- 
gles to realize itself. The exclamations of the man who was 
born blind, who received his sight by the touch of Jesus— 
and of the greatest of the Apostles, in the glad exultant cries 
of the joy in freedom, are eternal types of the souls who find 
freedom and true greatness of life only in the touch of the 
Nazarene, with which touch there went forth healing and for- 
giveness; rest and encouragement. Because in the light of the 
charaeter of Jesus, men have learned the lessons of unselfish- 
ness, of service for others; the child of today is born in a world 
hitherto unknown in the experience of men, a world now where 
Love is the master-motive, forgetfulness of self is the line of 
activity, and strength of purpose and nobler intentions are the 
predominating passions of life. 

Jesus has taught men to look farther than themselves and 
their own needs and: desires first—to look for the needs of the 
struggling man, helpless in the face of countless personal moral 
and spiritual problems,—and through his men to touch their 
needs and meet their wants in the fulness of a new strength 
and power which they have received from Jesus. 


He oo bo 


=~] 
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THE RELIGION OF ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
SIX COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By JOSIAH MORSE and JAMES ALLAN, Jr. 
Unwersity of South Carolina, Columbia, 8. C. 


When William James made a psychological study of religious 
experiences for the purpose of the Gifford Lectures, his fine 
literary sense, as much as his Carlyleian leanings, caused him 
to ignore the dull, everyday experiences of commonplace men 
and women, and to select only such documents humains as 
would make interesting listening and reading. The degree of 
his success is apparent in the fact that he felt compelled to 
admit that the picture he had painted was too highly colored 
and needed toning down. But lest this admission should de- 
tract from the value of his work, or the validity of his con- 
clusions, he put forth the hypothesis that all genuine, first-hand 
religious experiences belong to the lurid-colored type, and the 
colder grays and drabs he contemptuously stigmatized as 
‘‘second-hand’’ religious experiences. 

‘«There can be no doubt that as a matter of fact a religious life, 
exclusively pursued, does tend to make the person exceptional and eccen- 
tric. I speak not now of your ordinary religious believer, who follows 
the conventional observances of his country, whether it be Buddhist, 
Christian, or Mohammedan. His religion has been made for him by others, 
communicated to him by tradition, determined to fixed forms by imitation, 
and retained by habit. It would profit us little to study this second-hand 
religious life. We must make search rather for the original experiences 
which were the pattern-setters to all this mass of suggested feeling and 
imitated conduct. These experiences we can only find in individuals for 
whom religion exists not as a dull habit, but as an acute fever rather. 
But such individuals are geniuses in the religious line, ete.’’ (Varieties 
of Religious Experience, p. 6. Italics mine.) 


Moreover, just as the magnifying lens enables us to see more 
clearly than with the naked eye, so these magnified experiences 
(forgetting for the time the danger of reasoning from analogy) 
enable us to see more clearly the composition and structure of 
the ordinary religious consciousness. 
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Notwithstanding these ingenious hypotheses and explanations, 
many readers of his now classic Varieties cannot escape the 
feeling that he has there a collection of exceptional, if not 
actually abnormal and pathological experiences, and that these 
cannot be accepted as substitutes for normal experiences on the 
ground that they are merely enlargements of the latter. They 
are qualitatively as well as quantitatively different, as much 
so as a photograph and a caricature (analogies are in order), 
and being such are probably of less value than the unobtrusive, 
modest, ‘‘second-hand”’ experiences (if there can be such) of 
the masses of human beings. The limitations of the Carlyleian 
method and viewpoint are the limitations of James’s Varieties. 
The world’s religious experiences and activities, literally without 
number—and they are all first-hand and genuine and precious to 
their humble, prosaic subjects, however valueless they may be 
from the literary standpoint—cannot be accounted for by a psy- 
chological analysis of a score or more religious overmen, or mad- 
men, however masterfully it might be made. We want to 
know the religion of the multitudes, and know it directly, not 
by a roundabout process of toning down the religion of the few. 

The following aims to be a contribution to such knowledge. 
We present here a statistical analysis and composite picture of 
the religious creeds and experiences of one hundred and twenty- 
six non-exceptional College students. The number is not large, 
to be sure, and there is the further limitation that all the 
returns come from one college. But because they are typical 
and not exceptional, these objections lose much of their weight. 
It should be remembered that the materials come from a 
Southern college, and that the South is very conservative in 
the matter of religion. Additions from colleges in other sec- 
tions would therefore tend to ‘‘touch up’’ rather than ‘‘tone 
down’’ the picture here presented. But, with all its mediocrity, 
the religion of these young men is, we dare say, more enlight- 
ened, more noble, sane and wholesome, and more like that of 
the lowly Nazarene than the more noisome and _ sensational 
religions of the exceptionals. Furthermore, if we may say with 
any degree of accuracy that, as the college man thinks and feels 
today, so thought and felt the overman and genius yesterday, 
and so will think and feel the plain man tomorrow, then the 
picture becomes a prophecy as well as a record. But if this be 
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not so, the study has the value inhering in one hundred and 
twenty-six human documents, which is all we claim for it. 

The materials are taken from returns to the following ques- 
tionnaire, copies of which were given to 350 male students in 
the University and to 50 young ladies in a Woman’s College: 


Full and careful answers to the following questions will be greatly ap- 
preciated by the undersigned. No improper use will be made of these 
answers. The respondent need not give his name. 

(1) Age? Sex? Class in College? Church affiliation? 

(2) Are you a member of the church? How long since? Is your mem- 
bership active? If not, why not? 

(3) Do you attend church? How often? and why? 

(4) Do you feel differently when you do not attend? What is this 
difference in feeling? 

(5) Do you pray? How often? What do you pray for? Do you feel 
a sense of ‘‘Communion with God’’ when you pray or is it a matter of 
inherited ceremony? Have any of your prayers been answered? If you 
have stopped praying, at what age have you stopped? and why? 

(6) What phase of the church and its activities appeal to you most? 
Do you prefer the work of the Denominational churches to the work of 
the, YoeMis CH Al? 

(7) Do you ever have religious experiences? (Conversion, communion 
with God, ete.) How frequently have you had these experiences? Have 
they occurred during any particular period of your life? If so, when? 
To whom, or to what do you attribute these experiences? 

(8) Describe as fully as possible some religious experiences which 
stand out prominently in your memory, giving age at the time, the condi- 
tions which brought them about, and the results following, if there were 
any, and how lasting were these results? 

(9) Are there any differences in your feelings before and after you 
have prayed? What seems to you to be the use in prayer? 

(10) What do you consider the essence of religion to be? 

(11) Have such question as these engaged your thoughts much? 

(12) Have you changed your views concerning religion during your 
college course? When? What? and why were these changes? 

(18) Give brief account of your early religious training. 

(14) Has the problem of immortality caused you any uneasiness? If 
so, at what age? 

Answers to these questions will be appreciated by 

JAMES ALLAN, JR. 


Among the number who failed to answer there were: 
(1) Those who are indifferent to investigations of any and 
every kind, and this possibly forms the larger percentage of 


those failing to respond; 
(2) Those who have never thought along these lines and who 
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have felt that their answers would be of little or no value to 
such an investigation;— and these are probably the next in 
number ; 

(3) Those who are unorthodox in their views and would 
rather not express these to themselves, and certainly not to any 
one else, notwithstanding the fact that the questionnaire begins 
with the statement that no name is desired signed to these 
papers ; 

(4) And finally a class that regards religion as a matter too 
intensely personal and holy to be subjected to a scientific ex- 
amination. 

It is interesting to note, however, that these objections dis- 
appear as we go up the grades. Only 11% of the Freshmen 
answered, whereas the Sophomores furnished 35%, the Juniors 
47%, and the Seniors and graduates 49% of their respective 
classes. 


STATISTICS 
Ta. Age? The average age in the four classes is as follows: 
Fresh. Soph. Junior. Sen. and Grad. 
18 19 20 22 
b. Sex? Male, 116; Female, 10. 


e. Class in College? Number in each class: 


Vi 30 24 55 
Total, 126 


d. Church affiliations? 
Presbyterian, 38; Baptist, 28; Methodist, 20; Episco- 
pal, 13; not answered, 12; no affiliation, 8; Jewish, 
3; Lutheran, 3; Catholic, 1. 


IIa. Are you a member of the church? 


Yes"? 12 22 18 43 95 
No” 3 7 6 sin 27 
Not answered, + 


b. Age of joining church? 


cars: 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 24 
Number:/(6 30-2 #80169 6 1914 uilejen3 ao eta 
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ce. Is your membership active? 


Be Y-€357 5 a 7 aig! 14 39 
“No? : 5 17 2 23 47 
Semi-active 0 1 2 4 7 
Not answered 33 


d. If not, why not? 

Twenty attempted to justify their inactivity by such 
excuses aS: ““Away from home congregation;’’ 
‘“Wicked companions;’’ ‘‘Not fit to be active,’’ ete. 

Twenty-five have no interest in church activities. 

Seventeen have a positive dislike for the church (in- 
eluding those who dislike sermons and who have no 
faith in the tenets of the church). 

Not answered, 64 


Illa. Do you attend church? 
das f= Seen AP ae. Soar: Not answered, 1. 


b. How often? 
Three times a month or more: 


15 20 16 28 719 
Less than three times a month: 

Z 7 7 26 42 
Not answered 5 


ce. Why do you go? 
‘¢To worship God,’’ ‘‘Duty to God,’’ ‘‘To take advantage of 


a, privilege,’7*<To strengthen belief,’? ete.........--.- ++ 22 
‘«Because it is a duty’’ (either to God, or parents, or some 
indefinite ideal, or to obey regulations of school)........ 24 


‘«Because of an intellectual or spiritual benefit derived’’ (from 
God, congregation, sermon, et¢.)........-++.+-0+--+--ee> 


COIR eA HIRE. Che Weal ane cle occa ny tatar mone Ome Mumca cies ot 6 29 
‘‘Por social reasons, pastime, recreation, seeing girls, being 


With a CrOWd, Cb... occ reese veinneimele sees ses ve sees 


IVa. Do you feel differently when you do not attend church? 
““Yes,’’ 74. “**No,’’ 42. Not answered, 10. 


b. What is this difference in feeling? 
The majority answer that they ‘‘feel they have missed 
something definite,’’ ‘‘have an intense feeling of 
having committed a wrong,’’ ‘‘leaving a duty un- 
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done.’’? With others there is an indefinite feeling of 
having missed something, whether this be social or 
spiritual is undecided. With still others there is the 
feeling of having left a custom or habit unsatisfied. 


Va. Do you pray? 


eV Os uae 15 28 18 39 100 

; Nowe 2 2 6 16 26 
b. How often? 

Wie va Cay aNGlOl LEDEM via. 1c cleo ors ieee neneye = 15 

Ounces aay Go fora beniC Wt) a. eee mere ean 62 

(Mecasiona Ly Ao sie sees Helse -~ aia le see eeecstape 23 


e. What do you pray for? 


‘‘Por more faith,’’? ‘‘Immortality,’’ ‘‘Extension of God’s 


ieinedom206° Movewot. Commi on, ebCertar itt lerelnetier 11 
‘¢For some definite grant from God, e. g., strength, blessings, 

IROMPEAK TENE Ole wv obccdoodonbondoacauoubocdesbsouands 43 
“ior seliaessuoved sones, 7m OLher™ people: wacarter) erties 65 
For some definite temporary end or desire, e. g., passing ex- 

BUNUN AKO Soong pboGbe oO U hou oh ON OOOUU Hb OGU OKO ORDO OOF 34 
BecansesoL habit orssenses of ec utyaenrietyelererti rs anemone 11 


Skeptical, but are willing to take a chance; or pray for those 


things which they know they can obtain by their own 
efforts 5) 


d. Do you feel a sense of communion with God when you 
pray? 
Ves, H892T No? 39s “Ocessionallys76.. “Not 
answered, 42. 
e. Have any of your prayers been answered? 
GSO deae aNO ely oleh ethink’ 80.1? 210 tae Damaot 
know,’’ 12. Not answered, 50. 
f. Is prayer a matter of inherited ceremony? 
*“Yes,’’ 28. ‘*No,’’? 18. Not answered, 85. 


g. If you have stopped praying, at what age did you stop? 


Age. 1405157 1617S ae ae 0 ed 

No. TA Re eee ss No Oey gE 
h. Why have you stopped? 

‘Negligence or indifference,’’ 5 


‘Disbelief in the power of prayer,’’ 19 
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Via. What phases of the church and tts activities appeal to you 


most? 
““Service to humanity’’ (rescue work, helping the poor, ete.). 43 
po wienions.: = .°Vextendine. the church’? .2a0 eae as 25 
Pleasures connected with church activities, music, social func- 
AMET Ue eur tata teats asd. eisns! Ns. o: 5 Gu lo assiag coos ee ee 18 
Certain rituals, e. g., Communion, Confessional.............. 22 
No preference (lack of interest, or analysis)................ 13 


b. Do you prefer the work of the denominational churches, 
or the work of the Y. M. C. A.? 


Denominational churches, 53 
Yoo CAs, 37 
No preference, 14 
**Do not like either,”’ 3 
Not answered, 19 


Vila. Do you ever have religious experiences? (Conversion, 
communion with God, etc.) 
“Only once,’’ 30; ‘‘Occasionally,’’ 4; ‘‘Twice,’’ 3; 
““Very frequently,’’ 3; ‘‘Seldom,’’ 4; Not answered, 
82. 
b. Have they occurred at any particular period of your life; 
if so, when? 
Before puberty, 7; During puberty, 26; After puberty, 
4; Not answering, 89. 
e. To whom or what do you attribute these experiences? 


‘*Wixcitement,’’ ‘‘ Revivalists,’’ ‘‘Loss of loved ones’’........ 28 
KC COdmzaee SIpETMALUrale POWELS, (acc XA VCS scetoe) lelsiolel oil +)riel=om 13 
CMier palmar atta ya, seein seta oles sleelsteleiolctelelele/-1e/ehaicils/slels1<i1= 3 
COGmniimpopkysnre skh) so ponogadoc5 00 py 00O DOOD dD BD00000 3 


VIII. Answers to this question are given in a later section. 


IXa. Are there any differences in feeling before and after you 
have prayed? 
““Yes,’’ 86; ‘‘No,’’ 24; ‘‘I don’t know,’’ 2. 


b. Description of this difference. 

‘<Feel a Communion with God,’’ 6; ‘‘with my innermost self,’’ 1; 
‘‘renewed strength, spiritual uplift, security,’’? 25; ‘‘burden 
off of mind, peace and tranquility,’’? 47; ‘‘have taken an in- 
ventory of self,’?? 2; ‘‘feeling of having more faith in or 
more dependence upon God,’’ 4; ‘‘feel glad that I have taken 
a chance,’’ 3. 
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ec. What seems to you to be the use in prayer? 


‘‘Prayers are answered and have a direct achieving power 


through God’s intervention’’............++eeese rere eee 19 
‘¢Gives peace of mind7?. 22. ..5.5 once eee e nee ce rveeee eres 16 
‘‘For its psychological effect upon me’’............-++-+-- 13 
‘To show that you love God with all your heart,’’ ‘‘It is a 

Way top elowitys (GOW 27 a weresrs elem clear etetetel aieisereistalellere emir 7 
Gisborne COD; Menon Wie oo ooeodeccobocoUoRaG ou Lob od 12 
CON ondde. Wpottes By MICE ok Son oeueddonoDLacOGdonEoUbouS 2 
INO Ga ATIS WOT O eertelete tetas) /e| siskel caeretes sretecattoven che aneloienstereiens ie anatalsb-U-rellctede 57 


Xa. What do you consider the essence of religion to be? 
“*God’s worship,’’ ‘‘ Faith in God,’’ ‘‘Obeying Ten Command- 


PM ONTS rarer c orev aye c sisi 6) oPerenetene oper svo iets eieleleneie ehateen sterekettete te raetate 44 
‘‘A rule for this life, consisting of loving and serving your 

feltowr man ands Livino richtmyOurselt ameter lei-letekelerrern 97 
SC limalautys. Mots: Ge eradMnyer, oo 6.500 cbanotucocolbsoccuGbk our 1 
(cHappimess, earthly, and) heavertly seminal iia ee versie aieie erate 1 
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XI. Have such questions as these engaged your thoughts much? 
““Yes,’’ 70; ‘‘No,’’ 53; Not answered, 3. 


XIla. Have you changed your views concerning religion during 
College course? 
““Yes,’? 55 (45 Juniors and Seniors); ‘‘No,’’ 68 (37 
Freshman and Sophomores). 
The percentages of those who have changed are as 
follows: Fresh., 11%; Soph., 25%; Jun., 50%; Sen. 
and Post grad., 71%. 


b. When did these changes come? 


Fresh. Soph. Junior. Senior. 
2 ti 13 3) 27 
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ce. What were these changes? 
‘*Broadening out from narrow sectarian creeds, dogmas’’..... 49 
) Gremnskeptical agnostic win ditteren ti. iene seen rte 15 
‘‘Belief and faith of childhood strengthened................ 5 
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d. Why were these changes? 


‘“TInner questionings,’’ 18; ‘‘Scientifie insight into the truth and 
falsity of things,’’ 13; ‘‘Talking to fellow students,’’ 9; 
**Psychology,’’ 9; ‘‘Geology,’’ 8; ‘‘Biology,’’? 6; ‘‘ Astron- 
omy,’’ 5; ‘‘Philosophy,’’ 4; ‘‘Sociology,’’? 3; Not answered, 
51. 


XII. Give brief account of your early religious training. 
‘“Very religious parents,’’ 23; ‘‘ordinary home train- 
ing,’’ 91; ‘‘very little home training,’’ 8; ‘‘very 
broad training,’’ 2. 


XIVa. Has the problem of immortality caused you any uneasi-- 
ness? 
CN Cages = tare des: 


b. If so, during what period of your life? 
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ANALYSIS OF STATISTICS 


The average age of the respondents is 1934 years. 

Very few answers were received from the young ladies; the 
main reason given being that religion ‘‘was entirely too per- 
sonal a matter to discuss,’’ which in many instances was plainly 
a cloak for lazy-mindedness, indifference, or inability to intro- 
spect and analyze. None of the men raised this objection. 

Of the Freshmen in College 11% answered the questionnaire ; 
35% of the Sophomores; 47% of the Juniors, and 49% of the 
Seniors and Graduates, showing a steady increase in interest 
up the years. 

The count according to denomination yields the following in- 
teresting figures: Of the 93 Presbyterians in College, 41% an- 
swered the questionnaire, whereas only 20% of the 99 Methodists 
and 23% of the 122 Baptists answered. The figures for the 
others are: Episcopalians, 33%; Hebrews, 30%; Catholics, 
25% ; Lutherans, 15% of their respective numbers in College. 

The inference, of course, is not that they are the most religious 
(in the ordinary sense) who took most interest in the ques- 
tionnaire; indeed, the reverse might well have been the case. 
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The average age of joining the Church is 131% years, but 
5/9 of these cease to be active members before 1934 years. 
The reasons for this weak hold of the Church upon its young 
members are given in another section. 

Only 1% of the Freshmen who attend Church attend irregu- 
larly, but this is true of 14 of the Seniors; the average for all 
being 1/3. More than half of all who attend do so for social 
reasons solely, and 1/6 because of habit. 

One-fifth of the total number answering do not pray, and 
of those who do pray, 34 pray regularly. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the Freshmen who answered de- 
clared that their prayers had been answered; 54% of the Sopho- 
mores, 33% of Juniors, and 39% of Seniors. 

Sixty-eight per cent of those who pray feel a difference be- 
fore and after praying, the majority declaring that they feel 
a burden of some sort removed from their minds; they feel 
“‘neace,’’ ‘‘tranquility,’’ ‘‘renewed strength,’’ ‘‘spiritual up- 
dates 

Those who pray ‘‘because it is a good chance to take’’ are 
all in the Freshmen and Sophomore classes. It may be that 
it is this attitude that leads the Junior and Senior classes to 
either cease praying, or to a recognition of the psychological 
effect of prayer upon the subject. 

Those who stopped praying did so at the average age of 
16 7/10 years, and 79% of these because of their disbelief in 
the efficacy of prayer; the others because of bashfulness in the 
presence of fellow students. 

In the matter of preference for a particular phase of Church 
activity we have the following percentages: 


Fresh. Soph. Jun. Sen. 
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Only 33% considered the essence of religion to be ‘‘the wor- 
ship of God;’’ while 73% considered it to be ‘‘service to man.’’ 
All through the returns there is evidence of a strong tendency 
to lay special emphasis upon social service, and to consider the 
other phases of religion of less importance. The pragmatic 
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spirit in religion seems to have taken firm hold of College 
students. 

Two-thirds of the Seniors had thought much concerning such 
questions as given in the questionnaire, and it is among these 
that we find the most decided reactions against certain forms 
of religion. 

Forty-five per cent who answered question 12 declared they 
had changed their religious views. The influence of College is 
probably visible in the following percentages: Freshmen, 12; 
Sophomores, 36; Juniors, 48; Seniors, 64. 

Seven per cent of those whose views had changed described 
it as ‘‘a strengthening and perfecting of their childhood faith;’’ 
71% as a ‘‘broadening out from the sectarian creeds and dogmas 
of their early training,’’ and 22% had become skeptical. 

Forty per cent of those answering 14a had thought about 
immortality and it had given them some uneasiness. Generally 
it was due to a revival meeting, and the anxiety lasted about a 
month. Others feel certain there is another world, but they 
have no feelings of uneasiness concerning the after-life; they 
are too much taken up with this one, and ‘‘believe in taking 
one thing at a time.’’ 

CoNCLUSION 


These figures and excerpts speak more eloquently for them- 
selves than anything that can be said for or about them. To 
be sure, they are too few to warrant any solid conclusions to 
be drawn from them, especially in the minuter details, but they 
are certainly in the main sufficiently representative to have value 
as indicating the trend of the changing conception of religion 
and its value and function in man’s struggle for existence and 
for uplift. One thing is certain: College men are no longer 
worshiping a master magician who can do marvellous tricks 
and stunts surpassing all human magicians. They are not in- 
terested in his wonder-working capacity ; they care not whether 
he can make a weight which he cannot lift, or two mountains 
without an intervening valley, or whether he can alter a past 
fact, or do any of the many things earlier generations were 
so fond of imagining him as doing. By the time they have 
reached the Junior and Senior years they have completely out- 
grown the anthropomorphic, monarchic god who sat on his 
high throne and struck terror into the breasts of his enemies 
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and all who failed to pay him proper homage. God is conceived 
more or less clearly as Cosmic Reason and Good Will seeking 
to express and perfect itself in the thoughts, feelings, and con- 
duct of human beings. 

So too they realize, by the time they have reached the Senior 
year, that the function of religion is not to make God feel good 
and kindly disposed by showering compliments upon Him, but 
rather to help man to get the most good out of life both for 
himself and his fellow men. Religion is for man; a human in- 
strument wrought out by the Cosmic Reason and Good Will in 
the race in its striving to perfect itself. And man is for man 
and for this world, contrary to the views of the medieval world- 
fleeing ascetics, which are the source of so much gloomy think- 
ing even today. The centre of religious gravity has shifted 
from the other world to this, from ereed to conduct, and from 
soul-salvation to social service. 

Moreover, there is a broad tolerance, religious in essence, 
generated during the College years, and a fine sympathy too, 
that would bring joy to the heart of the most exacting Babist. 
The Chinese walls in religion, or rather we should say in theol- 
ogy, are being razed to the ground, and absurd prejudices fos- 
tered by this excessive provincialism or denominationalism are 
being overcome. There are new alignments in religion as in 
politics,—according to principles, instead of traditions and 
blind party-loyalty. If we may judge by these returns, the 
religious divisions of the future will not be Jew and Moham- 
medan and Buddhist and Christian, and Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, and so on through the long list, but the 
divisions will be according to culture-levels, and in each level 
will be found representatives, no doubt, from all the present 
divisions. In College this denominational moulting is seen most 
clearly, but that the same process is going on in the world at 
large is evidenced by the recent Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. The higher levels of the race seem to have already 
entered upon a racial ‘‘conversion experience.’’ -There are all 
the phenomena of sloughing off selfishness and individualism, 
and regeneration into the higher altruistic and idealistic life; 
there are also the phenomena of the harmonization and unifica- 
tion of parts and elements and tendencies that were previously 
disparate and antagonistic, each struggling for supremacy, with 
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the spiritual peace and well-being consequent thereon; there 
is the growth in moral perfection, ete.,—all of which parallels 
in striking fashion the phenomena of conversion in individuals. 
Should the results of this racial conversion prove as lasting 
and beneficial as have many of the individual conversion ex- 
periences we would soon have a realization of the rebirth 
dreamed of by so many seers in the long ago. There is a 
cause for optimism in these pages, and a source of inspiration 
and religious joy for all who love and labor for their kind. 


APPENDIX 


(Excerpts from Answers to Questionnaire.) 
A. The following are some of the ideas reported concerning 
prayer: 

1. Female, 18, sophomore, Methodist: I do pray every night. I 
pray for everything I need both temporally and spiritually. Some- 
times I feel a blessed nearness, then again He seems far away. I 
have had direct answers to prayer. I have not stopped praying, for 
praying, like loving, is a natural instinct implanted in the human 
heart by a Supreme Being. 

2. Female, 19, junior, Presbyterian: Prayer is to me a very sacred 
and personal thing. I prefer not to answer your question in regard 
to it. 

3. Male, 20, sophomore: Yes. I pray every night, or nearly so. 
I pray for everything I desire,—comfort of mind and body to my 
parents and to all who are afflicted in any way,—and for the general 
upbuilding of human sympathies. Never have I stopped praying, 
and only hope that I never shall. 

4. Sophomore, 20: I pray every night. Sometimes, though, when 
real tired, I fall asleep and forget. I pray for forgiveness of my 
sins. I also pray for anything I want or how I wish anything to 
come out. I have prayed for victory on the football field, and have 
won and lost. I remember praying once just when we were on the 
ten-yard line. I prayed God to let me take the ball over. I suc- 
ceeded, and the touch-down was declared null by the referee. Some 
of my prayers have been answered, and some have not. Yes, I feel 
that 1 am being heard, when I pray, by a Supreme Being, God of 
us all. Had I never been taught to, I don’t guess I ever would pray. 

5. Junior Law, 24, no church affiliation: I pray at times; I do 
not know how often. It varies. I pray when I am having hard luck, 
and am, as it were, down. And then I pray when I am in fine spirits. 
It would seem to me that prayer is an outlet for an abnormal state, 
either depressive or exultant. When I fail to do something, or fear 
that I will fail, I pray, in order to give myself some dependence. 
It may be because I want some one else to blame if I fail. I do 
not feel a communion with God, but I have at times felt that there 
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was surely a God listening. I do not think that any of my prayers 
have been directly answered by miraculous means, but I do think that, 
in many instances, prayer has given me a sense of security, which 
has caused me to do something which I could not have otherwise 
done. I used to pray as a ceremony, but quit that at the aye of 13. 
However, when I went to ‘‘Prep’’ school, I was in a very religious 
atmosphere, and had to pray in self-defence very often. 

6. Junior Law, 22, Presbyterian: I believe that there is a certain 
spiritual value in prayer, in that it is a good spiritual exercise. I 
can attach no direct or tangible value to prayer, for, though I have 
read of seeming miraculous answers to prayer, I have never observed 
or experienced any myself. I have prayed some myself, occasionally 
on the athletic field, but it has been my observation that God usually 
answers the prayer of the fellow who is backing the strongest team. 

7. Junior Law, 22, Presbyterian: Yes. I pray at night. I pray 
for success and strength and an undying ambition to be a good, strong, 
helpful man in the community in which I shall live. I might also add 
that I always pray that one of these days I shall marry a good help- 
ful woman, who will sympathize with me candidly in my problems, 
encourage me in my endeavors, and will help me to carry out my 
aims and reach my ambitions and goals. The reason I pray is 
because I know that prayer gives me the opportunity for a silent 
communion with my deepest self, and it places before that deepest 
self the strongest and most powerful desires of my life. JI have no 
idea that my prayers are heard by a personal God. But I believe 
that this inventory-taking of my desires, this expressing and re- 
expressing them to myself in concrete terms, re-emphasizes them to 
me, and also gives a bond to my subconscious mind, as well as having 
a more direct effect on my conscious mind. My prayers cannot be 
called petitional prayers, because they lack the element of trust in 
a hearing power, outside of one’s self, that influences the destiny of 
all. For instance, I never pray to win in contests, or to be pro- 
tected from harm. During a storm last summer, when death was 
imminent, I had no desire to pray at all. . . To-day I feel no sense 
of communion with God when I pray. . . My prayers have never 
been answered, in the sense that God has interposed and brought 
things to pass simply because I told Him or petitioned Him, that I 
thought it was advisable. They have been answered, in the sense that 
I have striven to attain that for which I have prayed, and have, by 
my own efforts, succeeded in attaining this end. I have often, to 
show myself that I did not believe that there was anything in 
Divine answers to prayer, refused point-blank to pray when I had a 
contest on my hands, and I have never lost a contest after doing this. 
Thus, since I refuse to pray to have any miraculous intervention in 
my behalf when I most desire to attain some end which I have in 
view, I feel that I can sincerely say that I positively and emphati- 
cally do not believe in Divine help, or intervention resulting from 
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prayer. I often pray to myself in this manner: ‘‘Do your best, my 
boy!’’ And the results of this sort of prayer have been encouraging. 

8. Junior, 21, Methodist: I have stopped praying. I used to feel 
uplifted by prayer, but now I think that the only use of prayer is 
the psychological effect on the person praying. God knows best what 
we need, and I think it is sinful to try and guide Him in His care 
over us. 

9. Senior, 26, Baptist: I do not pray at all. I prayed occasionally 
about the time I joined the church. I did not feel any results or 
any change in feelings after I had offered up my prayers. I could 
not put my whole self into it. It seemed artificial and insincere for 
me to pray, and so I stopped. 


B. The tendency to change the views concerning religion is 
reflected in the following: 


1. Sophomore, 19, Episcopalian: Yes. This year I have thought 
more than ever before about religion, and I have decided that religion 
is not confined to a church. I believe it has its origin there. I can 
be just as good and never go into a church as I am when I go. 
When I was small, I thought that everybody was going to hell who 
was not either a preacher or a Sunday-school teacher. Now I think 
a man can be religious and go to heaven without the church. I think 
that he is infinitely wiser if he goes to church in the right spirit, 
and partakes of the communion service. 

2. Sophomore, 18, Baptist: Yes. I have changed my views during 
my college course. Last year I was led to believe that all the 
churches should combine together and work as a unit. 

3. Junior, 21, Presbyterian: Yes. My views have changed. It was 
during the summer after my sophomore year. I cannot analyse the 
change. 

4, Junior, 19, Baptist: Yes. My views have changed to some 
extent. I do not feel now that it is necessary to be emotional to 
be religious. Then I have broadened, I think; and especially on de- 
nominational lines. 

5. Junior, 25, Methodist: Yes, I have changed during my college 
course. I da not look upon religion as being as vague a thing as it 
formerly appeared, nor as a thing or experience suddenly to be ap- 
preciated, but I now regard it as true to human life, as being some- 
thing that one has to grow into. 

6. Male, 20, senior, Methodist: Yes. I have changed. I look upon 
religion now in a broad-minded way. I believe in the theory of 
evolution, and, hence, do not believe in all the statements of the 
Bible. Education has made me change my religious views largely 
because I find it impossible to make out some of my own theories of 
religion. 

7. Male, 20, senior, Presbyterian: I have changed my views some- 
what during my college course. I have come to regard religion as 
a product of the mind, simply a reaching out towards, or longing 
for, the Unseen. Dreams, visions, communion with God, or spirits, 
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are all psychical experiences. I do not believe God appears to any- 
body in a burning bush. He may have done so to Moses, but I 
doubt it seriously. I guess he hasn’t to any one in our time, and 
I am not going to worry myself speculating whether he ever did 
or not, or whether Elijah ever went to heaven in a fiery chariot, or 
any such questions. I think most of the stories in the Bible are 
purely allegorical. The Old Testament is of no value as an accurate 
chronicle of events that really took place. I have had every oppor- 
tunity to become a devout and enthusiastic Presbyterian. It’s not 
the fault of the training. It just ‘‘aint in me.’’ 

8. Graduate, 28, Presbyterian: I have dropped off certain dogmatic 
views, which I was formerly taught, since I am convinced intellectu- 
ally that they are unreasonable. Such dogmas are, e. g., the plenary 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, and the sacrificial substitutionary 
view of the atonement of Christ. What doctrines I hold, I hold by 
virtue of what is to me their inherent reasonableness. 

9. Senior, 23, Methodist: My ideas of religion have broadened 
out considerably since I came to college. The change was gradual,— 
a kind of evolution, so to speak. These changes came as a natural 
result of the studying of certain subjects, as biology, geology, ete. 

10. Senior Law, 22, Lutheran: Yes. I have changed my views 
during my college course. The change was very slow at first, but 
advanced by a kind of geometrical progression, beginning, I should 
say, when I was about 16 years old and in my sophomore year in 
college, and culminating this year. I think the change was due to 
the fact that, when I was about 16, I began to think for myself 
and rely upon myself. As I grew older and learned more, my free 
thinking and self-reliance grew faster and faster, while my skepticism 
(if you choose to so call it) grew proportionately. Talking frankly 
with other people during the past year or eighteen months has only 
served to crystallize and more firmly locate the ideas which I had 
held and gradually developed. 

11. Senior, 22, Methodist: Yes. I changed my views in about the 
second year of my college course. This to me now seems only the 
natural result due to a larger and better development of the reason, 
possibly at the expense of the emotional side of my nature, I once 
took all things on faith, and believed all they told me about creeds 
and the like. . . We must have more service and less wrangling 
about creeds and theology. The church now spends too much time 
in the defense of its own doctrines, and does too little practical service 
to mankind. 

12. Senior, 23, Methodist: I have changed my views concerning 
religion very much since I entered college. There was once a time 
when I thought of a Christian man as a kind of ‘‘sissy’’ fellow. I 
changed my religious views more during the last year than ever 
before. I have come to the place where I thoroughly realize that 
a Christian has a hard fight, the true Christianity calls forth the 
best that is in man. The fight that the Christian has to make is the 
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main thing that gives him power. . . I used to think of religion 
in terms of the hereafter, of the intangible, invisible, as something 
weird and mysterious. I now think of our earthly existence, and 
pay less attention to our existence after death. I try to live right, 
not for fear of the conditions after death, but for the sake of right. 

13. Junior Law, 24, Presbyterian: Yes. College has increased and 
strengthened my belief in God. 

14. Junior Law, 23, Presbyterian: My views concerning religion 
have almost somersaulted during my college course. This change was 
gradual, the crisis probably coming in my junior year. I have changed 
from one with a blind, unquestioning faith in orthodox theology to 
one who, as he best can, views all things spiritual in the light of 
reason. A study of history led me to understand that Moses was 
no more inspired than Mohammed, Christ than Confucius. The 
sciences taught me that miracles are impossible, that angels do not 
consort with virgins. My change of attitude, loss of faith, was 
wrought out in fear and trembling, but now I feel that such fears 
were foolish. I have come to understand that religion is a personal 
matter, that I should worry about this world, and let another take 
care of itself. Of course, there are mysteries which I cannot under- 
stand, but, if there be an eternal life, I hope to, in the long way 
that I must travel, learn about the mysteries of the Universe. 

15. Junior Law, 22, Presbyterian: I have changed my views con- 
siderably about religion since I began my college course. The changes 
seem to have come gradually, but certainly and decidedly, as my 
education broadened. Perhaps psychology, philosophy, biology, geology, 
astronomy and history have done more towards changing my belief than 
anything else. The changes have been all in one line. From a champion 
of narrow sectarianism, through skepticism, through atheism, through 
agnosticism, to the more positive stage at which I am arrived to-day, 
which is tolerant of all religion, if that religion leads to practical 
co-operative service in temporal things on the part of its devotees 
to all humanity. I attribute these changes to a broadening of my 
religious attitude along with my mental development. 


C. Following are the ideas of some of the students concerning 
the essence of religion: 


1. Female, 19, senior, Presbyterian: The essentials of religion are 
faith, unselfish love to God and man, and activity. The essence is 
its absolutely high standards. It holds out an ideal of truth, honor 
and purity with the motive power, God. There is some power that 
makes you realize the divinity of true religion, that makes you un- 
derstand that it is not man-made, and, as long as there is any divinity 
or immortality in man, this supreme divinity of religion will awaken 
a responding chord from the human frame. 

2, Male, 28, graduate, Presbyterian: To me the essence of religion 
is two-fold. On the one hand, it is factual truth, on the other, it is 
social service. . - . 
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3. Male, 23, senior Law, Lutheran: The essence of religion seems 
to me to be a belief in the divine order of things, and the necessity 
for effort on the part of each person to put himself in touch with that 
order, and thus to solve the great problems of life. 

4, Male, 22, senior Law, Lutheran: To do the best you can, ac- 
cording to the light you have, and to help and urge others to do the 
same. 

5. Senior, 22, Methodist: The one essential of religion, I believe, 
is a belief in Spiritual Beings. This belief naturally leads us up to 


_a belief in a Supreme Spiritual Being. ‘Therefore, the essence of 


religion, to me, is to truly worship the Supreme Spirit, God, through 
active service in His cause (which is the cause of all humanity) and 
thus to lend our quota to the betterment and uplift of all society, 
to soul development, and possibly; the final salvation of all the world. 

6. Senior, 20, Presbyterian: I consider the essence of religion to 
be the belief in a Divine Power (notice, I did not say a Creator) and 
in his guiding hand in evolving the laws of nature. Also a belief 
that man’s soul is immortal, and that, if he stands in the right 
relation to God, he will enjoy everlasting peace in some other world 
or worlds. Just what sort of thing this after-life is to be, I think 
it. is useless to speculate upon. Nobody knows, and nobody ever will 
know. As to Christianity, I think the life and teachings of Christ 
are beautiful and wonderful. For those who have come in contact 
with the doctrines of Christianity, I think it is the best way to an 
eternal life. But I do not see any reason why devout Mohammedans 
or Buddhists are not just as entitled to immortality as we are. I 
think they wiil get it, if we do. 

7. Senior, 21, Presbyterian: To me the essence of religion lies in 
doing all you can to help make the world a better place to live in. 
To ever lend a helping hand where help is needed deservedly. To 
know that one is but a part of the whole which goes to make up 
the ultimate, and to realize that your part has been well done,—and 
then the elements return from whence they came. Man is immortal 
in the sense that the influences he exerts live forever until man is 
blotted out. The essence of the denominational religion seems to be 
good, but the prejudice and the narrowmindedness spoil the bit of 
leaven in the loaf. 

8. Junior, 21, Presbyterian: The essence of religion is mostly 
imagination. 

9. Junior, 23, Law, Presbyterian: I consider the essence of religion 
to be right living. My ideal of right living is a life of social ser- 
vice, adding to the happiness of mankind, and thereby increasing 
your own happiness. My idea of right, and wrong is this: Whatever 
is calculated to add to the sum-total of human happiness is right, 
and whatever detracts from that sum-total is wrong. I do not con- 
sider the supernatural, or opinions, beliefs or speculations about the 
ultimate mystery, as in any way concerned with religion, certainly 
not my religion. My religion is ethical only and not philosophical 
of metaphysical. I do not consider well-formulated theological dogmas 
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essential as a basis for morality. I believe that the highest form 
of morality is to do the square thing for its own sake, and not be- 
cause of the fear of hell, or the hope of heaven. 

10. Junior, 22, Law, Presbyterian: The essence of religion seems 
to be service in a practical, co-operative way concerning temporal 
things to your fellow-man. 

11. Junior, 23, Law, Presbyterian: I consider the essence of re- 
ligion to be the uplift of man, mentally, morally, socially and physi- 
cally, along the lines marked out by the different sciences, which re- 
late to these attributes of man. I see no reason why we should love 
our neighbor as ourselves, except in so far as love is necessary to 
give him a chance to attain his highest efficiency as a social being. 
I cannot understand why salvation is dependent upon’ blind, unreason- 
ing faith in miracles, or the efficacy of the death of any man, or the 
divine origin of any man. It seems to me that, if there be another 
life, if there be a soul, the goodness of that soul is sufficient to save it. 
I do not believe that salvation can be had by desire for a life of 
ease or for fear of hell-fire. As far as I am concerned, these sup- 
posed alternatives have no interest and power. I shall always do the 
deed for the deed’s sake,—for the joy of seeing joy, and for the 
inner satisfaction of saying to myself: ‘‘ You have wrought a great 
work.’’ And this, I conceive, should be taught instead of creeds. 


D. Some of the ideas about the question of immortality are 


these: 

1. Male, 19, junior, Baptist: The problem of immortality has not 
bothered me, because I am not responsible for being here, and it is 
not up to me to look after my exit. My lack of uneasiness is prob- 
ably connected with my feeling that I can be sure of nothing, not even 
the fact that I am here on earth, and so, naturally, I have not a 
grasping desire for a life to come, though I am a lover of life as I 
know it, and no one is more jealous of his time here than am I. 

2. Male, 20, sophomore, none: No. The problem of immortality 
does not bother me much. I think of it occasionally. Don’t think 
that I have any particular desire to die. I would like there to be 
another life for me after my death. 

3. Male, 28, graduate, Presbyterian: I believe in the immortality 
of the soul, because this seems to me the most reasonable view of 
the matter. So strong is this conviction that, while I have considered 
somewhat the other alternative, I have had no uneasiness about the 
question. . 

4, Male, 23, junior Law, Presbyterian: The problem of immortality 
causes me much wonder and speculation, but I cannot say that I 
am uneasy. I have a great desire for eternal life, but I am unable 
to say just what sort of life I want. A possibility of infinite mental 
and soul development pleases me most. The heaven of the Bible is 
not attractive. Hell would be almost as desirable. My reason argues 
against the existence of a soul and immortal life, yet I am unable to 
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say that neither exists. If there be a soul, which is immortal, I 
feel that it shall be as able (and more so) to take care of itself 
and find happiness in another world as I am in this. The question 
of immortality is so far impossible of solution, if there be no such 
thing, I live in the faith that, when I shall come to die, I may be 
indifferent to it. 

5. Male, 23, junior, Law, Presbyterian: The problem of immor- 
tality has never troubled me, except when I was passing through the 
transition period. Then the fear of hell caused me much suffering. 
The promise of heaven never did appeal to me. Even as a child, I 
was decidedly unresponsive to the accounts of its joys, even when 
they were being described by my mother. Since reaching maturer 
years, the whole business has become a matter of indifference to 
me, and I fail to see how eternal life can be such a desideratum to 
others. I cannot conceive of an existence which would fail to grow 
irksome if indefinitely prolonged. It is not the perishability but the 
helplessness of mankind that discourages me,—not that man’s life is 
limited, but that his knowledge is limited. JI care nothing about 
being destroyed, I care all about being baffled. 

6. Male, 22, junior, Law, Presbyterian: I have thought about im- 
mortality considerably, but it does not cause me any uneasiness at 
all. I shall be content to die, absolutely dead, and pass off into 
nothing,—beautiful, blessed, peaceful nothing,—when I do die. Of 
course I love life, and shall live with a vim as long as I can, but 
I do not desire to live forever. JI want to be unconscious, and not 
even know that it is ‘‘I’’ who am resting. As for my beliefs con- 
cerning immortality, I must say that I can form no judgment at all. 
I do believe this, however, that, if I am to have eternal life, then 
so will the dogs and cats and fleas and buzzards and flies and 
caterpillars and ichthyosauri and apes and every other form of life 
have eternal life. . . As for me, when I die, I must die dead. 

7. Male, 22, senior, Methodist: No. The problem of immortality 
has caused me no uneasiness. I feel that if I get through this life 
I will be doing pretty well. And so I let God take care of the future. 
If I deserve eternal life, He, being a just God, as I believe He is, 
will take care of the future, and give eternal life; if I do not deserve 
it, then I sin when I ask for it. 

8. Female, 20, senor, Presbyterian: The problem of immortality 
has not caused me any uneasiness, because I do not eare, in the first 
place, what happens to me after this life. And, then, I believe that 
it is this life that counts, and that we should make as much of it 
as possible. 
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Lhere Are No Dead, by SopHIE RADFORD DE MEtssnER. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co., 1912. Pp. v, 116. Price, $1.00 net. 


The author of this spiritually quaint little book lost her son by death 
and received, she believes, a message from him in the other world just 
twelve hours after his decease. Here she presents a selection from ‘‘com- 
munications, that, coming to me, have extended over a period of 
well nigh fourteen years (1899-1912), such as would best illustrate the 
conditions governing the life upon the Higher Plane,’’—spontaneous 
communications, for any attempt at forcing communications has been met 
with well-deserved rebuke. She takes as her text the statement in 
Matthew xxii:32, ‘‘God is not the God of the dead, but of the living,’’ 
and believes thoroughly in life after death and the reality of communi- 
cation with the dead in the world beyond the grave. To judge from 
the general tone of the book, and from the references to Jews and Uni- 
tarians in particular, the author is quite an orthodox Christian, accept- 
ing many narrow dogmas and seeing in Heaven some of them still per- 
sisting in about the same form as they have upon earth. The ‘‘Name 
of Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ’’ is the only way of salvation there 
as here. The parlous condition of Unitarians is indicated in the story 
of the lady friend of Mrs. de Meissner (pp. 73-76). She rather ingen- 
iously turns Mrs. Straus into a faithful follower of Christ (p. 115) by 
having her emphasize his Jewishness. 

Those from whom she has received messages include, besides members 
of her own family, near relations and dear friends, the following: Cap- 
tain E., a Russian Naval officer; ‘‘Rector’’ (the well-known ‘‘spirit’’) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Fair, who were killed in 1902, in an automobile accident 
in Paris; Dr. Hodgson, well-known in psychic research; I’. W. H. Myers; 
W. T. Stead; Major Butt; Capt. Smith of the Titanic; Mrs. Straus. Her 
message from Mr. Stead was received on Wednesday, April 17, 1912,— 
the Titanic sank on the night of April 14. Mrs. de Meissner seems to 
have been specially favored with communications from personages figuring 
in the New Testament, and, on one day alone of 1902, in St. Petersburg, 
she heard from Pilate’s wife, Simon the Cyrenian (the cross-bearer), 
the penitent Thief, Mary Magdalene, and Christ, himself. Not long after- 
wards she had communications from Barabbas, the other Thief upon the 
Cross, and the Virgin Mary. 

Among the topics of a more or less mundane character to which refer- 
ence was had directly or indirectly in these communications from the 
spirit-world are the following: the Russo-Japanese war, the Boers of 
South Africa, the author’s translation of Tolstoi’s Ivan the Terrible, the 
Admiral Schley investigation, the St. Albans Chancel fund, the friend- 
ship of France and Russia, evolution, the Titanic disaster. 
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On page 5 we learn that Dickens lectures often in the other world, 
and that the son’s dog, ‘‘Dandy’’ is with him and his father there. 
In heaven there are two languages (p. 10),—‘‘the spoken and ‘thought’ 
language which is beautiful beyond anything you can imagine,—the first 
is used by the newcomers,—the other later.’? The boy and his father 
go boating on the river,—‘‘ just as in the world’’ (py 11). Ther follow- 
ing statement is naive enough (p. 12): ‘‘There is no night here,—what 
you call the night is the best time of all, for then you are with us. As 
soon as you are asleep, your Spirit is here, and we sit and talk either 
in the house, or in beautiful gardens, or on the river’s brink.’’ The 
author’s son even goes swimming in the ‘‘River of Life’’ (p. 58). In 
the religious services Christ himself takes: part, speaking ‘‘of his life upon 
earth,’’ ete. The Archangels teach the spirits beautiful hymns (p. 21). 
Cremation ‘‘causes often ‘awful suffering’ in the Beyond’’ (p. 22), the 
reason being that, in undeveloped natures, ‘‘it comes so shortly after 
the change called death,—when the Spirit has not realized its separation 
from the body,’’—while natural decomposition of the body gives time 
for ‘‘the Spirit to accustom itself to its new environment and to have 
lost all connection with the body.’’ All ‘‘highly developed Spirits’’ 
(but they are few), we are told ‘‘lose this connection immediately.’’ 
Some of the spirit-communicants are experts in the interpretation of 
difficult New Testament passages. Occasionally the communications involve 
doubtful ethical principles, such, e. g., as this, under date of January 
14, 1904, ‘‘It is a mistaken idea that one should not give to Charity 
because of owing money, because one owes first and foremost to God’’ 
(p. 45). And throughout the book one gets glimpses of a worldly prac- 
ticality in close alliance with naive spiritism. Sometimes also the atmos- 
phere of Heaven gets to be a little too Episcopalian, or even Russian. 
On pages 76-90 are given extracts from correspondence (in this world) 
between Mrs. de Meissner and Dr. Hodgson, and on pages 90-102 some 
communications from the iatter since his death. The rest of the book 
contains messages from some of those who went down with the Titanic, 
including one from Major Butt for President Taft. 

We have noticed this book at greater length than it really calls for, 
because it is one of the most naive products of modern spiritism in 
combination with somewhat orthodox Christianity. It ‘‘proves’’ altogether 
too much, however, to have any great influence in the way of argument 
with sane and common-sense sceptics, or even the ordinary man and woman 
of the generically human sort. A. F. 0. 


Religious Refugees and English Education, by Foster Watson, M. A,, 
Professor of Education in the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of 
London. London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 1911. Pp. 179. 

This essay, expanded from a lecture given before the Huguenot Society 
of London, indicates that ‘‘the Huguenot strain in English education is 
of greater significance than at first thoughts might appear.’? The field 
covered is the period before the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685, 
and the topics considered are: The French language before the coming 
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of the Refugees (French teachers in England) in the Tudor period; For- 
eign teachers in the Tudor royal family; Reformation refugees and their 
influence on education (Universities and their foreign relations, foreign- 
ers as professors in England, ete.) ; Clerical and lay teachers of modern 
languages in England and their text-books; English sympathy with exile 
scholars and teachers; Foreign Protestant tutors and English families; 
Educational projects and research (Hartlib, ete.); The Royal Society and 
foreign refugees; Foreign refugees and English schools; Refugee school- 
masters and school mistresses; Refugee private schools. Some of the 
matters touched upon here are treated more at length in the author’s work 
on Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern Subjects in England (1909). 

There are many interesting things recorded, as must necessarily be 
the case in work dealing, even briefly, with Frenchmen, Italians, Dutch- 
men, Germans, Spaniards, Greeks, Hebrews, Poles, etc.; with the Florios 
(of dictionary and text-book fame), William Herbert (a remarkable tutor 
of French), Samuel Hartlib (friend of John Milton), Peter Cornelius 
(a democratic educationalist), Adrian Saravia (schoolmaster, divine and 
Bible translator), ete. 

According to Professor Watson, ‘‘it was the good fortune of England 
that the refugees came from France whilst the best European intellectual 
and literary influences were to be found amongst the Huguenots of that 
country,’’ for ‘‘it was the spirit born of the Huguenot ancestry, on the 
refugees and their descendants that helped to produce, or at least to 
strengthen, that love of truth, that openmindedness, that individuality, 
which, passing on from the eighteenth-century dissenting academies, con- 
tinued to exercise its influence on the nineteenth-century individualism.’’ 
The Huguenot influence and the tradition of pietas literata have been of 
high significance in English educational history. 

The late Professor John E. B. Mayer used to call himself ‘‘the last of 
those brought up on Corderius,’’—Professor Watson states that ‘‘ within 
the last few years in Pennsylvania a school-edition of the Latin text of 
a portion of Corderius’s Colloquia has been published,’’—an interesting 
link with the educational past. The Colloquies scolastiques of Mathurin 
Cordier (Maturinus Corderius), a Professor in the University of Paris 
earlier in life, who, in high eighty-fifth year taught, at Geneva, ‘‘the 
lowest of the youngest class in the school,’’ gives a vivid and realistic 
picture of old Huguenot school-life. The dialogues of the Colloquia, in 
French and Latin, were intended to teach Latin to children. Professor 
Watson says (p. 175): 

‘¢Corderius’s book of Colloquia is the one human document of the 
sixteenth century which attempts to accommodate itself to the child-mind. 
It attempts to bring the pietas literata down to the very youngest child’s 
comprehension. It is the greatest Huguenot book for children ever writ- 
ten, and the wonder is that students of history are content that it should 
remain unavailable.’’ It was the basis of teaching in the English gram- 
mar schools, as well as in the Huguenot schools in France and ran 
through very many editions, both in England and abroad. In the list of 
refugee schoolmasters (1561-1625), given on pages 150-152, the fol- 
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lowing entry is of more than passing interest: ‘‘ Elys Demericke came 
into this realm about thirty years past and hath lived by serving as a 
gentleman’s clerk, and by teaching of children and hath in his home 
a young maid of the age of 12 years as prentice (Dutch). No Church.’’ 
Worth noting also is the statement (p. 109) of Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson 
(b. 1619) that ‘‘as soon as I was weaned, a Frenchwoman was taken to 
be my dry nurse, and I was taught to speak French and English to- 
gether.’’ The cosmopolitanism of the ‘‘strangers in England’’ is revealed 
by the fact that when, in 1550, letters patent were issued by King Ed- 
ward VI, a Polish refugee clergyman was made first superintendent of the 
ministers and other strangers of the Dutch Church, Ecclesia Germanorum 
as it was termed, and he ‘‘seems to have had the superintendence over all 
the churches of foreigners set up in London, as also over their schools 
of learning and education’’ (p. 35). John A. Laseo was a friend of 
Erasmus, of whose library he is said to have become possessed at his 
death. In short, a good deal of the romance of English education is 
touched upon in Professor Watson’s monograph, which cannot fail to be 
of value to all students of school-history. It is to be hoped that he will 
complete, as promised, his further investigations along similar lines. 
A, FE. GC 


The Book of Pain-Struggle called The Prophecy of Fulfilment, by 
H. Sscau. New York: Massada Publishing Co., 1911. Pp. 110. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This somewhat remarkable book of poetry is the soul-word of a young 
Israelite, a Zionist, in the great American city. Part I consists of: The 
pain-youth’s childhood, The pain-youth longs for fulfilment, The pain- 
youth gets message, The pain-youth takes the road to the city, The pain- 
youth struggles in the city. Part II of: The struggler takes the road 
again, The struggler in the land of beauty, The struggler seeks in the 
desert, The struggler returns with the prophecy of fulfilment, The strug- 
gler prophesies before the great city. 

It was in the desert, like his kinsmen of old, that the young Israelite 
really found himself, not in the city’s din, nor yet in the land of beauty, 
out of which he pulled ‘‘like a fly from sweet jam.’’ In pain-struggle, as 
he stood alone in the midst of the desert, the Lord appeared to him 
and he received the message: 


““Go, therefore, in haste, 
For the Land languisheth without its own People, 
And man without his ancient faith! 
And lo, I awoke that instant; 
And my struggle lay before me.’’ 


So, the struggler returns with the prophecy of fulfilment, and prophesies 
before the great city with its apotheosis of pain-struggle, which is all in 
all. The lowest struggle is the struggle to live. The will to struggle 
is more than the ‘‘will to live.’’ Pain-struggle is the mighty ruler of the 
universe. Growth is part of it, God all of it. All creeds are attempts 
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to account for Pain; all art expressions of Pain and its struggle. The 
Universal God of Struggle 


‘“Makes all the planets respond to his pain, 
And the mouldy earth travail with insects, plants, 
And all forms of life,’’ 


and the earth 
**Tn its struggles does wonders and wonders, 
It labors and brings to light what it can.’’ 


Individual and racial pain-philosophy he sums up thus (p. 88): 
‘*Decades alone would make a seer of a turtle, 
But men are old or young, wise or foolish, in proportion to their experi- 
ence of pain. 
Nations are old or young, civilized or uncivilized, in proportion to the 
intensity of their sensitiveness to pain.’’ 
Of faith he declares: 


‘*FPaith is the subconscious instinct for Struggle— 
Transcending all vicissitudes, 
Unquenched by woes of the present, 
Insistent in the teeth of ‘death;’ 
Religion should make that instinct conscious faith.’’ 


Of love: 

‘‘The feeling of another’s pain is love. 
They having a slight feeling of other’s pain 
Are men of tact, clever men, diplomats, small strugglers. 
But they who feel all the pain of the world, 
They love; 
They are the greatest of all strugglers, 
They battle for all the world, 
Their name is The Prophets, 
And their struggle is terrible.’’ 


For the mystics, ‘‘who in the jungle go hiding for a short-cut to peace; ’’ 
for the poets, who are but still-born or half-developed prophets; for those 
satisfied with beauty, which is only ‘‘the quickly seen proportion between 
small Pain-and-Struggle;’’ for the ‘‘languor-mongers who scribble;’’ for 
the economists whose statement, that the source of human struggle is 
for bread, is a mere joke; for the ‘‘new savants,’’ who ‘‘stamp with 
cold hoofs, extinguishing the sacred fire on the altar my people built;’’ 
for the ‘‘smug citizens,’’ whose very smugness the Lord abhors; for 
gold-braided generals and admirals (‘‘Who told you struggle must mean 
destruction? Who told you strugglers wear uniforms? Who told you 
battles were won by you?’’); for the amorous bards, the chaotic rhapsodists, 
“‘the O-how-lovelyists well skilled to praise,’’? they who ‘‘make labor 
droop and the workman hang his head,’’ the literary fakirs, the intel- 
lectual equilibrists, the whiners for happiness, for all those who ‘‘have 
shed around the thief and the desperado the fascination of noble strug- 
gle, and cast around the harlot the halo of sacred pain,’’ and whose 
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‘Carts and literatures teach that the dishonorable struggle more than the 
honorable, the thief more than the plodding laborer, the self-denying 
good wife less than the faithless woman; whose whining novels are ar- 
raignments of God, whose arts and literatures utter falsehood, and from 
whose midst sin goes forth like a god,’’ he has but more or less just con- 
tempt and condemnation. It is a higher, nobler struggle the prophecy 
demands, and for which the final appeal is made: 


‘‘Lo, the young races now look around for new knowledge; 
The water you gave, it was good; 
But lo! it has dried up, ’tis vanished now! 
They furtively crawl to the pestilent marsh 
Unto the old-ruling vile gods, 
Which you tumbled down. 


Get you upon your high mountains, my people! 
The time which was coming has come! 
(Give up, O North, and keep not back, O South! ) 
The live red coal has been pressed to your lips; 
Now ye know pain, prophesy now, 
Get ye up again! 
Up! oh my People!—roll this in the dust. 
For the kismet-ridden Earth waits for a champion, 
And the restless West for a new savior! 
Therefore, let the world go forth for thy deliverance, my People, 
And the ery for accomplishment ring out! 
I am Fulfilment! saith the Lord God.’’ 


For the people of the congested tenements, of the hopeless sweatshops, 
the despairful murky quarters, the rude, crowded, meaningless streets, the 
call of the Lord has come: 


‘‘Wherefore issue forth like your fathers before you 
To answer the call of the Lord; 
Issue forth like a tongue of flame, 
Like a long-separated lover to meet his beloved, 
Like the eager lightning to dart through the clouds, 
Like an exiled People returning home! ’’ 


There is more than mere individual rhapsody in a racial setting in the 
poems in this book. Zionism itself is no mere idle dream. The experi- 
ment it proposes is one mankind should willing see begun. Israel, with a 
new world-experience and not merely the Palestinian past throbbing in its 
heart and inspiring its mind and soul, returning to the land of its birth, 
may yet make all races of man its debtors in the future for gifts as 
transcendent as the Son of Mary and the Book of Books. And most 
powerful of weapons in the days to be is the sword ‘‘Thought-Struggle,’’ 
that is the secret of the desert, the power of powers. Sometime, to mate 


the Man of Peace, shall be born the People of Peace. ALE. Os 
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Outlines of the History of Psychology, by MAx Drssorr, Professor in the 
University of Berlin. Authorized translation. By DoNaLp FISHER. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1912. Pp. xxix, 278. Price, 
$1.60 net. 

While closely related to the author’s larger History, this volume is 
not merely an abridgment of that work. The Introduction (pp. xi-xxix) 
treats of The three sources of interest in mental life, Earlier attempts 
at knowledge of human nature, and The psychognosis of the 18th and 
19th centuries. Chapter I, on ‘‘The ancient conception of the life of 
the soul,’’ deals with: Psychology in connection with physical and relig- 
ious ideals (Theology of the soul, biology of the soul, Plato’s psychology), 
the genetic-rationalistic psychology of Aristotle (the nature of the soul, 
the functions of the human soul), the notion of the soul under ethical 
and materialistic influences (psychology of the Epicureans, of the Stoies), 
psychology as the doctrine of the ego and its development (Hellenistic 
mysticism, Neo-platonism, the Patristic period); Chapter II, on ‘‘The 
doctrine of the soul in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance,’’ with psy- 
chology from the standpoint. of theologico-metaphysical thought (psychol- 
ogy as history of spiritual activities, the physiological psychology of the 
Arabs, the psychology of Scholasticism), the dissolution of Scholastic 
psychology (new empirical and mystical doctrines, the revival of ancient 
psychology, the founding of constructive psychology); Chapter III, on 
‘“Psychology of the 17th and 18th centuries,’’ with psychology in con- 
nection with mathematical and natural science (Descartes, Hobbes and 
Malebranche, Spinoza), psychology in connection with epistemology (the 
foundation of a new problem, sensationalism and the theory of associa- 
tion, analytic psychology), psychology as fundamental discipline of phi- 
losophy (Leibniz, Wolff, German faculty-psychology); Chapter IV, on 
‘Psychology of recent times,’’ with the criticism of psychology (Kant’s 
criticism of rational psychology, Kant’s criticism of empirical psychology, 
the criticism of faculty-psychology), the dialectic and philosophic 
(Natur-philos.) science of consciousness (Fichte and Schelling, Hegel, 
Psychologists of the Naturphilosophie), the opponents of the dialectic and 
philosophic procedure (psychologism, eclecticism, Herbart and his school), 
the founding of modern psychology (French, English, German). The 
Bibliography, accompanying each chapter, might have been better ar- 
ranged. There ig an index of subjects and another of authors. Jonathan 
Edwards finds no place, the only Americans mentioned being Rowland G. 
Hazard and William James. The flourishing condition of the ‘‘experi- 
mental tendency’? in America today is said (p. 239) to be ‘‘a result, 
perhaps, of the inclination and capacity which the Americans possess 
to such an extent for everything technical.’? Burdach, whose Der Mensch 
nach den verschiedenen Seiten seiner Natur appeared in 1836, is given 
credit (p. 192) as an important representative of the earlier natural 
comparative psychology. Of the works of contemporary French psycholo- 
gists we read (p. 230): ‘‘They show little ingenuity of experimentation 
or profundity of conceptual analysis, but a delicate feeling for transient 
and capricious mental processes, and, in general, a commendable contact 
with life.’?’ This does not apply harshly to the famous ‘‘ Binet tests,’’ 
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and other like things, of which no mention is made. The father of 
modern German eclecticism was Dietreich Tiedemann, now well known 
through his Beobachtungen iiber die Entwicklung der Seelenfahigkeiten 
bei Kindern, published in 1787. Of interest is the development and 
flourishing in the last quarter of the 18th century of what Professor 
Dessoir calls (p. 144) ‘‘the thoroughly German science of Entwicklungs- 
geschichte.’’ At that time, the historical point of view had made itself 
felt and ‘‘scarcely any text-book which appeared in the last quarter of 
the century failed to contain investigations concerning epigenesis and 
evolution; concerning the origin of language and the history of civiliza- 
tion; concerning the natural development and the divine education of 
man.’’ The ‘‘verbal tricks’’? of the Jewish philosophers (850-1400 A.D.) 
in propagating ancient theories are compared unfavorably (p. 57) with 
“‘fhe more empirically inclined investigations of the Arabs.’’ The author 
finds no need to dwell on ‘‘the half-Christian soul-mythology of the 
Gnosties’’? (p 43). This useful handbook might, with no loss, have been 
considerably modified for English readers. A. Bs O. 


A First Book of Metaphysics, by Wattser I. Marvin, Collegiate Church 
Professor of Logic and Mental Philosophy in Rutgers College. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1912. Pp. xiv, 271. Price, $1.50 net. 

The author intends this volume to be ‘‘a student’s first book in phi- 
losophy,’’ and in it he has ‘‘tried to formulate briefly and vigorously 
that type of neo-realism which is a return at least to the spirit, though 
not always to the letter, of Plato and of Aristotle,’’—also to adapt his 
book ‘‘especially to the Oxford or preceptorial method of instruction’’ 

(p. viii). Part I, ‘‘Introductory,’’ deals briefly with different views re- 

garding the nature of philosophy and with the definition of philosophy 

and of metaphysics. Part IJ, on ‘‘The Nature of Science,’’ treats of 
the nature of that which is known, every man’s theory of reality, the 
nature of science, the progress of science. Part III, on ‘‘ Problems of 
general metaphysics,’’ with romanticism and logic, logical monism and 
logical pluralism, the criterion of truth, nominalism vs. Platonic realism, 
causation, temporalism and evolution, the logical strata of reality, super- 
naturalism, theology a metaphysics, the substance hypothesis, the meta- 
physics of substance, idealism, idealistic hypotheses, dogmatism vs. criti- 
cism, the metaphysics of criticism). Part IV, on ‘‘Problems of Special 
metaphysics (the logical, the mathematical, the physical, life, the mental). 

The author’s standpoint is that of the pluralist, with a confession of 

‘‘fear of all partisanship.’’? His own conviction is that ‘‘there is, unde- 

niably, a philosophy of science, or a scientific philosophy’’ (p. 10), and 

‘‘that the pluralist is right also in what he denies, that he is right in 

maintaining that the sole path of progress open to philosophy is the 

scientific highway.’’ On pages 15-16 Professor Marvin formulates in 16 

problems the ‘‘philosophy of all civilized men.’’ Philosophy he defines 

as ‘‘the science of the logical foundations of all knowledge,’’ or, again, 

‘‘philosophy is the highest generalizations which scientifie research thus 

far warrants or suggests; it consists of the great unifying truths, and, 

as such, is The Science of Sciences’’ (p. 19). Metaphysics is ‘‘the study 
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of the logical foundations of science, or of the real,’’ or, again, it is 
“‘the theory of reality, or the highest generalizations regarding the real 
warranted by our present knowledge.’’ The place of metaphysics in 
science is indicated in the following (p. 67): ““Indeed, we could 
here substitute for the expression ‘Science progresses,’ the sentence, 
‘Science becomes more philosophieal;’ for philosophy is not so much 
a name of a certain body of information as an aspect of our 
knowledge in general as it progresses from a mere primitive to a 
maturer stage.’’ Philosophy and metaphysics ‘‘are not matters of merely 
academic pursuit and interest,’’—they ‘‘form a chapter in the history 
of civilization itself.’? Moreover, ‘‘science outgrows its philosophy, and 
a new philosophy has to be gradually formulated to take its place.’’ 
Epochs of science mean also epochs in metaphysics, and, ‘‘in its way then 
the attempt to formulate a metaphysics for all time is as absurd and 
disastrous as would be the attempt to force upon a nation a constitution 
and a code of laws which could never be amended or revised’’ (p. 71). 


The Olympus Mysteries and Druids’ Key, by Mr. Watter RICHARDSON, 
Deputy Custodian of Druidism. East Brunswick: Hickling & Powell, 
1912 Pp. 905 Price; (3d. 

This ‘‘Olympus Lecture,’’ which has been ‘‘delivered in California, 
U. S. A., Canada and Australia,’’ belongs in the same class with a good 
deal of the literature relating to the Egyptian Pyramids and the ‘‘ Lost 
Ten Tribes of Israel.’’? According to the author, who lives in Melbourne, 
Australia, ‘‘the Druid teachings were obtained from Mt. Olympus, the 
birth-place of the European race, which, to the eternal shame of those 
responsible, is now held by Arabs, and the Olympus teachings are the 
foundation of our modern law, which makes every man responsible for 
his own crime, and allows no one else to offer himself as a sacrifice.’’ 
We learn further: ‘‘Consequently the Druids’ Scientific Society has al- 
ways looked upon the charge of human sacrifice, coming, as it does, 
from the plutocratic society of Arabia, which upholds human. sacrifice, 
as so absurd a charge, when attributed to the Druids, as to need no 
other treatment than silent contempt’’ (p. 1). For Mr. Richardson, 
modern astronomy is atheistical, the sun is the home of God (the Supreme 
Intelligence), the Universe means Uni (one) Verse (turn), evolution 
is unscientific imagination. He also believes that ‘‘tribes of Eskimos 
were found in Northern Europe and Britain, when the Druids arrived 
from Mt. Olympus;’’ that three distinct races, African, Asiatic and 
European, were successively created, ‘‘as recorded in Olympus and Druid 
history;’’ that ‘‘the Olympus teachings were preserved by the Druids’ 
Scientific Society, the original members of which were amongst those 
brought from the Sun by the children of the Sun God to Mt. Olympus; ’”’ 
that another Ice Age will destroy the ‘‘enemies of God and man,’’ who 
are seeking to mix the three races; that ‘‘all new species are produced, 
first of all, in the sun, and there instinct is given,’’—the reproduction 
on earth is caused by the Sun’s electricity,—symbolized in the scepter of 
Jupiter and the Druids’ wand. Pages 25-50 are occupied with ‘‘The Key 
of Heaven!’’ which has been ‘‘translated from the original Celtic Song 
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into English Verse by Pella Crissa, the Chief Custodian of Druidism, in 
the European Year 9998 (or 1893).’’ After all this, the Deputy Custodian 
of Druidism ventures to denounce evolution as ‘‘ unscientific imagination!’ 
This is a curious addition to the literature of the ‘‘preserve the white 
tace’’ idea. Io Tb. GE 


Folk-Tales of Breffny, by B. Hunt. London: Maemillan and Co., Ltd., 
1912. Pp. viii, 197. Price, $1.25 net. 

The twenty tales included in this volume are the following: The King’s 
daughter of France, The cow of a widow of Breffny, Kate Ellen’s ware, 
The dark oath, Fairy gold, McCarthy of Connacht, Nallagh’s child, The 
enchanted hare, The bridge of the kist, The child and the fiddle, The 
cutting of the tree, The little settlement, The tillage in the fort, The 
new deck of cards, The lifting of a child, The voice at the door, The 
Harl’s son of the sea, The girl and the fairies, Good-night, my brave 
Michael, The lad and the old lassie’s song, The basket of eggs, The 
broken branch, Digging for gold, Story of a churn, The gankeynogue in 
the oak closet, The maker of brogues. 

By Breffny is understood ‘‘the counties of Cavan and Leitrim, origi- 
nally part of Connaught, though Cavan is now in Ulster.’’ Many of the 
stories ‘‘were told by an old man, who said he had ‘more and better 
learning nor the scholars,’ ’’—in his own words, ‘‘the like of them do be 
filled with conceit out of books, and the most of it only nonsense; ’tis 
myself has the real old knowledge was handed down from the ancient 
times.’’ Most of his lore died with him, but a good deal was remem- 
bered by a seven-year old child, who watched him at his work of breaking 
stones for lime. Three of the tales—‘‘The King’s daughter of France,’’ 
“«The dark oath,’’ and ‘‘Nallagh’s child,’’? are from other sources. 

The forts referred to in these tales are ‘‘the circular enclosures sup- 
posed to have been made, in pre-Christian days, by the Tuatha de Danaan.’’ 
The word gankeynogue, possibly a synonym of leprachaun, seems to be in 
use only in the northern districts. In this part of Ireland, ‘‘a stone barred 
with fossil reed is said to be the gankeynogue’s pipe.’’ The ‘‘lone 
bushes’’ of hawthorn ‘‘are dedicated to the fairies, and must not be 
cut down.’’ It is under the roots of the ‘‘lone bush’’ that ‘‘fairy gold’’ 
lies hid. 


Die Urgesellschaft und thre Lebensfiirsorge, von Dr. Karin WEULE. Mit 
zahlreichen Abbildungen und Originalaufnahmen und Zeichnungen 
von K. Reinke und einem farbigen Titelbild von W. Plank. Sechste 
Auflage. Stuttgart: Kosmos, Gesellschaft der Naturfreunde, 1912. 
peli. 

This is the third of a series of brief popular monographs on the origin 
and development of human civilization, the first of which, Kultur der Kul- 
turlosen (1910) has been reviewed in these pages (see vol. v, p. 445). 
The second, Kulturelementen der Menschheit, appeared in 1911. Two 
other volumes are to be published shortly, one dealing with folk-lore, the” 
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other with the beginnings of religion. The present little book, on primi- 
tive society and its livelihood, ete., treats the following topics: The nature 
of society and its culture-historical significance, the basis of social econ- 
omy, the social economy of the poorest modern races (Pigmies, Bushmen), 
archaic traits in human social economy, work, division of labor, forms of 
social economy, measures of value and money, means of transportation, 
exchange, etc. In the first chapter the theories of List (3 stages: hunt- 
ing or fishing, pastoral, agricultural), Grosse, Vierkandt (psychological 
basis), Oppel (preservation of man as an individual, and as a species), 
Biicher. The second section is chiefly taken up with the views of Prof. 
EK. Friedrich in his Allgemeine und spezielle Wirthschaf tsgeographie 
(Leipzig, 1904) ,—the four stages of animal economy, instinct, experience- 
storing or tradition, science. The difficulty of reaching conclusions as to 
the beginning of general human economy from the modes of life of modern 
‘“savages’’ is noted on page 38. The falseness of much of the talk about 
the improvidence, the laziness, destructiveness, ete., of primitive people 
(the matter has been discussed by Boas, in his The Mind of Primitive 
Man), is pointed out (pp. 41-45). The section on ‘‘work’’ is concerned 
chiefly with Biicher. Among the forms of labor, what is termed Bittar- 
beit, surviving in the ‘‘bees’’ of modern civilization, is given a large 
role (p. 57). On page 75 the opinion is expressed that ‘‘ Agriculture is 
older than nomadism and cattle-breeding (in our sense).’’ Under the 
head of money, etc., many interesting facts are grouped,—from the use 
of tiny shells to the immense ‘‘cart-wheel’’ stones of Yap in the Carolines 
(p. 85), the skull-money of the Bornean Dyaks, etc. In the section on 
transportation and commerce good use has been made of the late O. T. 
Mason’s monograph in the Report of the U. S. National Museum for 
1894. On page 102 the primitive form of the sled is stated to have been 
the tree branch on which the hunter drew to camp the game he had 
killed. The absence of stroke-rowing (as practiced by us) and the rarity 
of sails among primitive peoples are pointed out on page 110. 
A. F. 6, 


Homo Sapiens. Einleitung zu einem Kurse der Anthropologie, von Dr. V. 
GIUFFRIDA-RUGGERI, Professor der Naturwissenschaftlichen Fakultit an 
der K. Universitit zu Neapel. Autorisierte Ubersetzung aus dem 
Italienischen. Mit 7 Abbildungen. Wien und Leipzig: A. Hartle- 
ben’s Verlag, 1913. pp. vili, 198. 

This is the best text-book on the general topics of human somatology 
we as yet possess and is written from the neomonogenistic standpoint, 
which conceives mankind as consisting of ‘‘one collective species.’’ The 
fourteen chapters deal with these subjects: Genotypic inheritance and 
métis; mutations and fluctuations; convergence and repetition of forms; 
the relative value of taxinomie characters; the importance of isolation 
ethnic marginal-formations; the great spacial formations of mankind, 
metamorphism; the present ranking of the races of man; the morphologi- 
eal inferiority of fossil European man and orthogenetic mutationism or 
neomonogenism; the anthropogenic center, the Pithecanthropus and the 
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first distribution of man; the New World (Neogea) and polygenism ; Homo 
Pampeus and the undifferentiated human type; the pan-anthropoid hypo- 
thesis, hologenesis; the whole species Homo sapiens and its systematic sub- 
division; general conclusions as to the groups of man. Indexes of subjects, 
geographic and ethnographic terms, and authors, make the book very 
handy to use. The fundamental facts of the author’s anthropological 
theory and his scheme of classification of the races of man have already 
appeared briefly in his Inaugural Address, L’Uomo come specie collettiwa, 
reviewed in this Journal (vol. v, pp. 445-447). In connection with both 
should be read his most recent publication, an article entitled ‘*Schema 
di classificatione degli ‘Hominide’ attuali,’? in the Archivio per l’An- 
thropologia e la Etnologia, (1912, vol. xlii, pp. 136-142), which is accom- 
panied by a colored distribution-map, due to Prof. R. Biasutti. The 
‘‘elementary species,’’? of the ‘‘collective species’? of Homo Sapiens 
recognized as now existing are: H. s. australis, H. s. pygmeus, H. s. indo- 
africanus, H. s. niger, H. s. americanus, H. s. asiaticus, H. s. oceanicus, 
and H. s. indo-eutopawus. Of these 8 ‘‘elementary species,’’ one, the 
‘‘Tndo-African,’’ is somewhat doubtful. The ‘‘Oceanic’’ is less homo- 
geneous than the ‘‘Asiatic,’?’ the ‘‘American,’’ etc. The ‘‘Indo-Euro- 
pean’’ shows some parallelism toward the ‘‘ Asiatic’? (Mongoloid), as 
does the ‘‘Oceanic’’ toward the ‘‘Indo-European’’ (Caucasoid) and the 
*¢ Asiatic’? (Mongoloid). AD Bae 


Columbia University in the City of New York. The Library. A Contri- 
bution to a Bibliography of Henri Bergson. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1913. Pp. xiii, 56. 

This timely bibliography of the writings of and about a great con- 
temporary philosopher, who just now has the ear of the civilized world, 
has been compiled by members of the staff of the Library of Columbia 
University, under the direction of Miss I. G. Mudge, Reference Librarian. 
It is furnished with a brief Preface by Librarian W. D. Johnston and 
an Introduction (pp. ix-xiii) by Prof. John Dewey; also a useful Index. 
There are titled 90 books and articles by Prof. Bergson himself and 417 
books and articles about him and his philosophy. Of these 417 books 
and articles there are in French 170, English 159, German 40, Italian 19, 
Polish 5, Dutch 3, Spanish 3, Roumanian 2, Swedish 2, Russian 2, Hun- 
garian 1. His L’Introduction @ la Métaphysique, we are informed, has 
been translated into English, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Polish, 
Russian, and Swedish. The arrangement (chronological) is in two parts, 
‘“Works by Bergson’’ (pp. 1-15),—the chief book-reviews are cited, and 
‘*Books and Articles about Bergson’’ (pp. 16-51). Among the American 
reviewers and critics of Bergson are listed: Irving Babbit, J. M. Bald- 
win, E. Bjérkman, B. H. Bode, M. W. Calkins, Paul Carus, J. D. A. 
Coekerell, T. De Laguna, G. N. Dolson, W. Durban, H. N. Gardiner, W. 
E. Hocking, H. E. Hunt, L. P. Jacks, W. James, H. Kallen, J. A. Leigh- 
ton, M. F. Libbey, A. O. Lovejoy, C. L. Moore, H. A. Overstreet, R. B. 
Peary, W. B. Pitkin, T. Roosevelt, J. Royce, J. E. Russell, A. F. Sanborn, 
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G. M. Sauvage, Q. L. Shepherd, E. EF. Slosson, E. B. Titchener, J. H. 
Tufts, etc. In the Index a number of incorrect citations occur, e. g., the 
references for Carus, De Laguna, Dewey, Dolson, Durban, Hocking, Hunt, 
Kallen, Libby, Lovejoy, Moore, Overstreet, Sanborn, Titchener, Townsend, 
Tuttle, etc., are all misplaced one number, A few misprints (Titchenor, 
p- 56; Libley, p. 55) also oceur. A. F.C. 


Sammlung Géschen 564-566. Kultur der Urzeit. Von Prof. Dr. Moritz 
Hoernes: I. Steinzeit. Leipzig, 1912. Pp. 146. Mit 41 Bildergrup- 
pen und Titelbild; Il. Bronzezeit. Leipzig, 1912. Pp. 128. Mit 37 
Bildergruppen; III. Hisenzeit. Pp. 120. Mit 35 Bildergruppen. 
Price, 80 Pf. each. 

These handy booklets contain the chief facts concerning the stone, 
bronze, and iron ages of prehistoric Europe, with some account of corre- 
sponding culture-phenomena in other parts of the globe. Pages 14-50 of 
Vol. I treat of the oldest stone age in Europe (tertiary and old quater- 
nary eoliths, old and later paleolithic) and pages 50-86 of the oldest 
cultures among modern peoples savage and barbarous,—distribution, modes 
of life, food, habitation, dress, social institutions, mental and moral char- 
acteristics, religious ideas, ete.; pages 86-136 of the neolithic period 
in Europe, and pages 136-146 of this period in other parts of the globe. 
concerning religion in the stone age Dr. Hoernes has something to say on 
pages 36-38, 80-86. The painted pebbles of Mas d’Azil, he thinks, may 
be the oldest evidences of the ‘‘religion’’ referred to in Isaiah 57:6. In 
the later stone age is noted (p. 140) a sort of religious geotropism ex- 
pressing itself in cthonic forms and cults,—mother earth appears in the 
human female form as chief deity, ete. 

Of the treatise on the bronze age, pages 12-110 are devoted to the 
copper and bronze age in Europe and the near East (Egypt, Asia Minor; 
S. E. Europe; central and western S. Europe; W., Central and N. Europe), 
and pages 110-127 to the Far East and America. That on the iron age 
treats of the Hallstatt period (pp. 14-71), the La Téne period (pp. 71- 
106), and the first appearance of iron in other parts of the globe (Africa, 
Asia), pp. 106-118. 

Gold and copper are recognized as the oldest metals used by man; 
certain advantages of bronze, however, made it the first ‘‘culture-metal’’ 
par excellence, to be succeeded in time by iron. The original home of 
bronze may have been in Asia Minor, as some hold, but Dr. Hoernes 
(p. 121) inclines rather to the theory of plural invention, dependent upon 
the earlier use of copper in various regions. In North and South America 
certainly copper and bronze (in the Calchaqui region, e. g.) were of 
native origin. The connection of a high form of culture in Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America with the knowledge of precious metals is 
pointed out (p. 127). Noteworthy is the absence (except possibly sporadic 
use of meteoric iron) of the use of iron in pre-Columbian America, Dr. 
Hoernes follows Montelius in placing the discovery of iron in the Near 
East at a period not before the middle of the second millennium B. C., 
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at about which time it also first appears in Egypt. In Negro Africa the 
use of iron followed a pure stone age. He does not undertake to decide 
whether the knowledge of iron came to the ancient Egyptians from the 
Negroes, or vice versa, but seems to favor the last theory. To settle the 
matter the antiquity of the use of iron in Africa must first be settled. 

AS BoC. 


Lippincott’s Educational Series. The Conservation of the Child. A Man- 
ual of Clinical Psychology presenting the Examination and Treatment 
of Backward Children, by ArtHUR HoumEs, Ph. D., Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Psychological Clinic, Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1912. Pp. 345. IIld. 

The nine chapters of this monograph, which ‘‘aims to give a practical 
description of the inauguration and operation of a psychological clinic,’’ 
without going deeply into the abstract principles underlying clinical 
methods, treat of the following topics: Historical sketches, constitution 
of the clinic, the function and field of the psychological clinic, operation 
of the clinic, classification of clinic cases, method of classifying clinic 
eases, classification of moral deviates, the sociological relations of the 
clinic. There is a brief preface (pp. 5-8) by the editor of the series, 
Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, in which the appeal is made for ‘‘a care and 
culture vastly more specific in character than they now receive,’’ which 
many children need and ought to receive in a true social democracy. 

The author rightly states (p. 15) that ‘‘the well-known instance in 
Cooper’s Deerslayer’’ must not be taken to indicate that the removal of 
idiots by exposure or by violence prevailed universally among the North 
American Indians,—certain writers have exaggerated a good deal here; 
and the sacrosanct character of the mentally afflicted was known in 
primitive America as well as elsewhere in the Old World. Helen Keller, 
according to Dr. Holmes (p. 136), in spite of her brilliant performances 
in certain directions, ‘‘is and must always remain a mental defective,’’ 
and Kaspar Hauser ‘‘presents an unique case of incurable retardation 
due to lack of training.’’ Due reference is made (p. 182) to Prof. C. S. 
Myers’ warnings as to ‘‘the pitfalls of ‘mental tests,’ ’’ and, on pages 
190-199 are given the pedagogical tests in use at the Psychological Clinic 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The ‘‘Binet Tests’’ are discussed 
on pages 200-225, and on pages 230-249 ‘‘ Tests for Mental Analysis’’ (sen- 
sation and perception; reproductive memory; apperception; volitional 
motor ability) are given. The author wisely calls attention to the dis- 
tinction between removable mental and physical defects and congenital 
stigmata, and observes (p. 293), ‘‘with some writers, notably Lombroso 
and his school, the physical characters of the born criminal has been mag- 
nified to a place of importance in the classification of anthropological types 
hardly justified in common sense by the results.’’ But the ‘‘new clinical 
psychology’’ has not yet got far enough away from Lombroso to be truly 
anthropological in the real evolutional sense. It still sees too much the 
‘“Negroid’’ and the ‘‘Mongoloid’’ type, ete. The up-to-date character of 
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the Clinic is revéaled by the statement on page 341, that ‘‘the Psycho- 
logical Clinie has given advice by mail as to pedagogical training, and in 
some cases the results have been gratifying.’’? This book gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the Clinie for which the University of Pennsylvania is now 
famous and all interested in child-welfare must wish it success in its 
functions as ‘‘a clearing-house for all special children.’’ It lays special 
stress upon the aiding of such children ‘‘through social institutions al- 
ready existing,’’ though it has many under its immediate care in the 
Hospital School. It is neither a mere experiment-station nor a mere 
training-school, but ‘‘ministers to all special children.’’ AS ESE Os 


Little Histories of North American Indians. Number Two. The Iowa. 
A Reprint from The Indian Record as originally published and edited 
by THOMAS FostTER, with Introduction and Elucidations through the 
Text. By Witu1am Harvey MINER. With Illustrations and a Map. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch Press, 1911. Pp. xxxv, 100. 


Pages 1-42 of this interesting little monograph consist of a reprint, 
verbatim et literatvm of the account of the ‘‘Ioway’’ tribe as given in 
““certain portions of Volume I, Numbers 1, 2 and 3, Washington, No- 
vember 30, 1876, of Foster’s Indian Record and Historical Data.’’ To 
this material Mr. Minor has added valuable footnotes, Appendix A (on 
the Iowa camping circle-—data from Rev. W. Hamilton and Rev. J. 
Owen Dorsey), Appendix B (texts of Indian treaties, 49-76), Appendix 
C (lowa synonymy) and Appendix D (list of names of prominent Iowa 
Indians). The Introduction (pp. xv-xxxv) résumés the more recent data 
concerning the Iowa. 

The Iowa Indians belong to the Siouan linguistic stock, and a number 
of members of the tribe were taken to Europe by Catlin, the famous 
artist and traveler, who left an account of them in a rare pamphlet, The 
Fourteen Ioway Indians (Gondon, 1844), of which a French edition, with 
wood-cuts by Porret, appeared a year later. The name Jowa, now borne 
by one of the States of the Union, seems to have signified ‘‘sleepy (or 
drowsy) ones.’’ INS Gj (6h 


The Encyclopedia of Islam. A Dictionary of the Geography, Ethnog- 
raphy and Biography of the Muhammedan Peoples. Prepared by a 
Number of Leading Orientalists under the Supervision of Dr. M. T. 
Hoursma, Professor of the University of Utrecht, Editor-in-Chief, 
and Dr. M. SELIGSOHN, Editor. Published under the Patronage of 
the International Association of the Academies. Leyden: EH. G. Brill. 
London: Luzae & Co., 1908-1912. 


Of this excellent work fifteen numbers have now appeared covering 
the ground from Aaron to Dhu ’l’Kadr, 960 pages in all. Identical edi- 
tions appear simultaneously in English, French and German. The English 
edition is published in numbers of 64 pages each, 2 columns to the page. 
Among the contributors are (besides Dr. Houtsma and Dr. Seligsohn) : 
Goldziher, Barthold, Snouck Hurgronje, Seybold, Buhl, Huart, de Moty- 
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linski, Macdonald, Bel, Dames, Brockelmann, Mohammed ben Cheneb, 
Mahler, Streck, Zatterstéen, Reckendorf, Nicholson, Oestrup, Lammens, 
Haffner, Horovitz, Beveridge, Margoliouth, Becker, Cama de Vaux, Hell, 
Suter, Rhodokanakis, Littmann, Schaade, Cour, Guidi, Doutté, Lippert, 
Weil, Yver, Blumhardt, Demombynes, Vollers, Giese, Siissheim, Meloran- 
sky, Basset, Schleifer, Mittwoch, Koenig, Vollers, Ruska, Wensinck, Herz- 
feld, de Boer, Nallino, Schmitz, Arnold, Cotton, Arnold, Sobernheim, 
Mordtmann, Graefe, Weir, Marcais, ete. Nos. 1-3 were published under 
the editorship of Dr. Houtsma and Dr. Seligsohn; No. 4, under that of 
Dr. Houtsma and Dr. A. Schaade; Nos. 5-8, under that of Dr. Houtsma, 
T. W. Arnold and A. Schaade; Nos. 9-12 under that of Dr. Houtsma and 
T. W. Arnold; Nos. 13-15 under that.of Dr. Houtsma, T. W. Ar- 
nold, R. Basset and R. Hartmann. The editorship and the character 
of the numerous contributors guarantees the accuracy and the thor- 
oughness of this Eneyclopedia of Islam, which can well rank with the 
Jewish Eneyclopedia, the Catholic Encyclopedia or any similar work of 
the last few years, in scope, scholarship, ete. The articles vary in length 
from brief notes to the monographs on ‘‘ Arabia,’’ ete. Of the more inter- 
esting articles may be mentioned: Adb, which treats of slaves and slavery; 
Aflatun (i. e. Plato); Alf luila wa-laila (i. e. ‘*Thousand-and-one 
Nights’’); Alhambra; Allah (pp. 302-311); Arabesque; Astrology; As- 
tronomy, ete. The articles on countries and peoples are very good, that 
on Arabia covers 49 pages (367-416) and is accompanied by 10 plates. 
Of special interest are the articles on such African countries as Bagirmt, 
Bornu, ete. The biographical articles are also good. Each article is 
accompanied by a more or less complete bibliography. Ava Hn Gls 


Folk-Tales of Bengal, by the Rev. Lau BeHart Day, Author of ‘‘ Bengal 
Peasant Life,’’ etc. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick 
Goble. MacMillan and Co., Ltd., London (The Macmillan Co., New 
York), 1912. Pp. xiv, 274. Price, $5.25 net. 

The text of this well-printed and well-illustrated book is the same as 
that of the first edition, (pp. xii, 284, 8vo.), published in 1889. The 
illustrations by Warwick Goble add much to the value and interest of these 
Bengali folk-tales. Of the 22 stories (Life’s secret, Phakir Chand, The 
indigent Brahman, The story of the Rakshasas, The story of Swet-Basanta, 
The evil eye of Sani, The boy whom seven mothers suckled, The story 
of Prince Sobur, The origin of opium, Strike but hear, The adventures 
of two thieves and of their sons, The ghost-brahman, The man who wished 
to be perfect, A ghostly wife, The story of a Brahmadaitya, The story 
of a Hiraman, The origin of rubies, The match-making jackal, The boy 
with the moon on his forehead, The ghost who was afraid of being bagged, 
The field of bones, The bald wife), 10 were obtained from ‘‘A Bengali 
Christian woman, who, when a girl and living in her heathen home, had 
heard many stories from her old grandmother,’’? 3 from an old barber, 
2 from an old servant, 2 from one old Brahman, and the rest from an- 
other. None of these people knew English,—‘‘ they all told me the stories 
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in Bengali, and I translated them into English when I came home.’’ The 
author observes (p. ix): ‘‘I have every reason to believe that the stories 
in this book are a genuine sample of the old, old stories told by old Bengali 
women from age to age through a hundred generations.’’? Every orthodox 
Bengali story-teller ends his tale with the same formula: 


““Thus my story endeth, 
The Natiya-thorn withereth. 
Why, O Natiya-thorn, dost wither? 
Why does thy cow on me browse? 
Why, O cow, dost thou browse? 
Why does thy neat-herd not tend me? 
Why, O neat-herd, dost not tend the cow? 
Why does thy daughter-in-law not give me rice? 
Why, O daughter-in-law, dost not give rice? 
Why does my child ery? 
Why, O child, dost thou cry? 
Why does the ant bite me? 
Why, O ant dost thou bite? 
Koot! koot! koot!’’ 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


25. After-birth and navel-string in folk-lore. In Volkskunde (vol. 23, 
1912, 91-98), M. Sabbe has an article on ‘‘Nageborte en Navelstreng 
in Volksgeloof en Volksgebruik,’’ citing data of folk-lore and folk- 
custom from all over the globe,—Europe in particular. To the list 
of earlier literature on this topic should be added Dr. A. 8. Gatschet’s 
note on ‘‘The Navel in Local Names’’ (Amer. Anthrop., vol. 6, 1893, 
pp. 53-54). The recent article of Bellucci, ‘‘La placenta nella tradi- 
zione italiana e nell’ etnografia,’’ which appeared in the Archivio 
per l’Antropologia (vol. 40, 1910, 316-352) should also be mentioned. 
This last has been noticed in the pages of this Journal (vol. 5, 1912, 
p. 133). 


26. Andrew Lang. The death of Andrew Lang removes from the mem- 
bership of the students of the origin and development of religion, 
mythology and folk-lore, a most interesting figure, who earned the 
gratitude of the scientific world by his labors towards ‘‘the super- 
session of the philological by the anthropological method of inter- 
pretation.’’ His writings and discussions cover a very wide field 
from ‘‘totemism’’ to ‘‘‘primitive monotheism,’’ and from ‘‘ ghosts’’ 
to Homer. In Folk-Lore (vol. 23, 1912) there is a symposium of 
appreciation in which Edward Clodd, R. R. Marett, A. van Gennep, 
W. H. R. Rivers and Father W. Schmidt take part. The manysided- 
ness of Lang and his suggestiveness and stimulating character are 
well brought out. Of Lang’s works these may be mentioned here: 
Custom and Myth (1884), Myth, Ritual and Religion (1887), Magic 
and Religion (1901), Making of Religion (2d Ea., 1901), Social 
Origins (1903), Secret of the Totem (1905). His articles in periodi- 
cals were very numerous. 


27. Boundary-cult of ancient Rome. In his article on ‘‘Die Entwickelung 
des Terminuskultes,’’ in the Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft (vol. 16, 
1913, pp. 137-144), E. Samter reénforces his view (contra the opin- 
ion entertained by Marquardt, Fowler, Carter, and Wissowa,—in the 
first edition of his Religion wnd Kultus der Rémer, in the second 
edition his views are changed somewhat), that the god Terminus 
was not a mere epithet of Juppiter, without any independent existence. 
The placing of offerings and sacrifices in the earth at the settling 
up of a boundary-stone would seem to indicate that the Terminus- 
cult had nothing per se to do with the Juppiter-eult; it is not the 
celestial but the subterranean powers that are placated in the bound- 
ary-stone ceremonies. These deities, protectors of the fields, are in- 
voked to protect also the boundaries of the field; they take their 
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seat in the boundary-stone and are named from it. There come into 
existence not one Terminus, but many, as many as there are boundary- 
stones. Out of the many gods of the boundary grew ultimately one 
Terminus, whose cult-place came to be associated with that of Jup- 
piter, and Terminus ended as Juppiter Terminus, but this was never 
very widespread, for while Terminus and Termini are mentioned often 
enough, Juppiter Terminus is mentioned only once in an inscription 
of the Antonine period. 


28. ‘‘ Breath of life’’ and ‘‘dynamic spirit’’ among Sudan Negroes. In 


29. 


‘ 


his article on ‘‘Souffle vital et esprit dynamique chez les populations 
indigénes du Soudan Occidental,’’ published in L’Anthropologie 
(vol. 23, 1912, Suppl., pp. 89-94), M. Delafosse treats of the ‘‘ breath 
of life’? and ‘‘dynamic spirit,’’ ete., among the natives of the 
Western Sudan, in Bambara, e. g., the two words dya and nydma, 
both of which are usually translated ‘‘soul’’ or ‘‘spirit,’’ are radi- 
cally different in meaning (the author explains them in detail, pp. 
91-94). Dya, ‘‘breath of life,’’ or ‘‘vital principle,’’ is that which 
““communicates material life and is visible in matter,’’ makes plants 
and animals breathe, grow, take nourishment, reproduce themselves, 
etc. (in a number of Sudanese languages the term corresponding to 
dya is applied also to the ‘‘wind;’’ in some others, as in Bambara, 
it also denotes ‘‘shadow,’’ then ‘‘drawing,’’ ‘‘portrait,’’ ete.). 
Nyama, the ‘‘dynamic spirit,’’ is that which ‘‘gives the power of 
performing, by means at least in part invisible, an action express- 
ing itself in effects perfectly material and visible.’’? The dya makes 
men walk and speak, but the nyaéma makes them think and will the 
actions performed by help of the dya,—the nydma of the sky, e. g., en- 
ables it to make the rain fall or cease to fall; the nyadma of a dead 
man gives him power to make sick or to kill his living enemy. Human 
beings, living animals, and plants have each a dya and a nydama, 
but with them the nydma is virtual or latent, furnishing will and 
intelligent, but not capable of performing any action exterior to the 
individual possessing it. Death, in a sense, frees the nyama. A 
madman is looked upon as one who has been possessed by the nyama 
of a dead person or by some other dynamic spirit. The nydma of a 
dead individual ‘‘preserves all his moral personality.’’? According 
to Dr. D., ‘‘the belief in the dya is a purely philosophical conception 
of physical life having nothing to do with the religious ideas of the 
Black,’’ and ‘‘the only religion (outside of Islamic and Christian 
importations) to be met with in West Africa is a sort of animism, 
often of dynamism,—expressing itself in the cult of dynamic spirits, 
or nyama of the dead, of rivers, of the sky, of the earth, etc.’’ 


‘Catching the moon.’’? In Schweizerische Volkskunde (vol. 2, 1912, 
pp. 37-39), H. Biichtold writes of ‘‘ Die Mondfinger.’’ The jest about 
‘‘eatching the moon,’’ localized in Flurlingen (Switzerland), goes 
back at least to a tale found among the ‘‘merry jests’’ of Nasr-eddin, 
who lived in the 14th century in Asia Minor. 
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30. Chinese sarcophagi. In the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift: The Far East 
(vol. 1, 1912, pp. 318-334, 5 fgs.), Dr. Berthold Laufer treats of 
‘Chinese Sarcophagi.’’? Attention to the existence of stone sarco- 
phagi in China seems to have been first called by Dr. J. Lamprey 
in 1867; and subsequently by E. C. Baber in 1886 and W. Radloff, 
who published the first illustrations of artistic sarcophagi in his Atlas 
der Altertiimer der Mongolei (St. Petersburg, 1892-1899). Of the 
sarcophagi of Mongolia figured by Radloff, Dr. Laufer says (Gog sues 
‘Tt seems to me that the stone coffins of the Khans and princes of 
the Tu-kiie (Turks) are a direct offspring of these ancient and in- 
digenous cists [i. e. of the Kistengréber of the Siberian bronze age | 
and present a sort of missing link -between the cist and the sarco- 
phagus proper; they were more adapted to the latter form doubt- 
less under Chinese influence to which the solid execution and the 
decorative by-play are due, but in their shapes and in their compo- 
sition from single slabs they have unmistakably retained a remini- 
scence of their former origin.’’ On pages 320-324 is described a 
sarcophagus from Si-ngan fu, now in the Field Museum, Chicago, 
belonging to the T’ang period and dated A.D. 673. From the same 
place was obtained a pottery coffin (p. 329). According to Dr. Laufer 
(p. 328): 

“Tt thus appears that essentially two main types of sarcophagi 
exist in China,—the sepulchral chest developed from the cist for the 
preservation of the wooden coffin, and the spirit or soul sarcophagus 
executed on a smaller scale in imitation of a wooden coffin. 

The former development, it will be noticed, is identical with the 
one which we tried to make out for the Tu-kiie or Turks. In spite 
of their technical, typological and inward differences, the two types 
rest on a common mental basis in the popular beliefs. Both follow 
the tendency to guarantee an eternal repose and durability of the 
mortuary abode, and a long-enduring preservation of the body. 

It may not be amiss to call attention to the fact that this idea is 
the opposite of the notions entertained by the Romans in regard to 
sarcophaghi. It is well known that the Romans, who had always 
practised cremation, adopted stone coffins only as late ag the Christian 
era, on account of the then ruling belief in the caustic qualities of 
stone, which, according to Pliny (Historia Naturalis, xxxv, 27), con- 
sumed the body in four days; hence the name sarcophagus, ‘‘the flesh- 
eater’? (from 6dpé, ‘flesh,’ and gayeity, ‘to eat’). 

While the introduction of sarcophagi was, materially, an innova- 
tion in Roman burial practice, it was psychologically, a continuation, 
another form of the previous disposal of the dead by the flame. 

The developments in China and the West move, therefore, on totally 
different and strongly contrasting lines.’’ 

Earthenware coffins, if Chinese traditions can be trusted, are more 
ancient than sarcophagi. And the huge specimens, which have aroused 
the wonder of some travelers ‘‘are the common output of workmen 
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who can easily turn out, by means of modern moulds, a piece of this 
kind in a few minutes’’ (p. 329). 

Concerning sarcophagi, ete., in Japan, Dr. Laufer says (p. 332): 

‘Tt is well known that sarecophagi and pottery coffins played an 
extensive role in ancient Japan, much more go than in China.’’ 

NEO (Gp BREDE 

‘*The sarcophagi and pottery coffins of Japan are entirely inde- 
pendent from those of China and in no historical and archeological 
relation with the latter; they represent distinct archeological types, 
and have sprung from religious ideas widely differing from those of 
the Chinese. 

They range, together with the total practice of funerary rites, 
among that group of indigenous ideas which constitute the ancient 
culture type of Japan in the times of pre-Chinese influence. This is 
easily ascertained from the outward characteristics of these objects; 
they are obviously imitations of houses, and the pottery coffins, in 
particular, are reproductions of pile-dwellings, so faithfully moulded 
that they could serve as an object-lesson and as a means of recon- 
structing the ancient house-types. The pile-dwelling, however, is the 
original type of Japanese domestic architecture (and occurs as such 
also in the culture-sphere of South-Eastern Asia, the Austronesian 
group of P. W. Schmidt), but is conspicuously absent in ancient 
Chinese culture. 

This observation is sufficient evidence for the non-Chinese origin of 
these Japanese burial caskets. Their development is not difficult to 
grasp. When a person died in ancient Japan, he was left in his hut, 
which was abandoned by his relatives, and exchanged for another habi- 
tation. 

This custom indicates that the dead man was, and continued to be, 
the owner of the house, and so he was buried in a likeness of this 
house. The house-shaped coffin was symbolic of his pursuing another 
form of existence in his previous dwelling-place.’’ 

As a general conclusion from the study of so special a subject as 
that of Chinese sarcophagi, Dr. Laufer says (p. 334): 

‘‘We recognize the vast diversity and differentiation of all ideas 
prevailing in the various culture-groups. The alleged sameness and 
uniformity of human culture, established by an antiquated school of 
ethnology, is a fable of those unable to see or shunning serious re- 
search. Cultural objects have not emanated from presupposed ‘ele- 
mentary ideas’ (Elementargedanken) lingering like germs in the hu- 
man psyche, but man’s soul was everywhere a wonderfully kaleido- 
scopic organism, winning the gay butterfly play of imagination in all 
products of thought and work. 

The sarcophagus was a thing of the Egyptians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Etruscans, but it was another thing to the Chinese, 
another thing to the Japanese. The only point in common between the 
East and the West is that the sarcophagus presents a stone receptacle 
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for burial, and China even offers the unique spectacle of a sarcophagus 
not for the burial of a body, but of a soul. But how superficial and 
external are these coincidences, and how meaningless, when compared 
with the contrast of religious significance! 

Another ingenious method dear to the minds of certain ethnologists, 
—to form a general classificatory notion, which usually is quite arbi- 
trary, and to have the ‘evolution’ of this notion through the universe, 
regardless of space and time,—is also well illustrated in the present 
case. There is no evolution of the sarcophagus as such; in the most 
varied cultures, at very different periods, sarcophagi have been made 
as the results of different religious points of view and purposes. Hach 
human product, whether industrial or artistic, and each idea must 
be studied within the space and time by which they are bounded, in 
connection with the tradition of the peoples by whom they are cre- 
ated, and in relation to the total history of that culture-group from 
which they have originated. Nulla salus outside of this principle!’’ 
Dr. Laufer’s wise words ought to be taken to heart by every psy- 
chologist, who intends to preface his text-book by a preface on the 
art and industry of uncivilized and an-Aryan peoples. 


Cow-veneration in India. In Folk-Lore (vol. 23, 1912, pp. 275-306), 
W. Crooke treats of ‘‘The Veneration of the Cow in India.’’ Ac- 
cording to the author, ‘‘reverence for the cow and passionate resist- 
ance to its slaughter are the most powerful links which bind to- 
gether the chaotic complex of beliefs which we designate by the 
name of Hinduism.’’ In all the religious, social and domestic observ- 
ances of the Hindus appears the feeling of passionate devotion towards 
the cow, and the slaughter of one of these animals ‘‘sets the whole 
population in a state of frenzy.’’ Brahmanism and the cow were 
closely associated,—and when Brahmanism rose to power on the 
decay of Buddhism, the neo-Brahmanism resulted in the revival and 
extension of the protection and veneration of the cow. Anti- 
Brahmanical Buddhism sought to ‘‘substitute for the special reverence 
for one sacred beast, the cow, a general tenderness for all animal 
life.’’ Mr. Crooke observes (p. 305) that ‘‘the association of Budd- 
hism with the Kshatriya or warrior group helps to furnish an expla- 
nation of the comparative indifference of the new faith towards the 
Brahman cult of the cow.’’? Moreover (p. 305): 

“*The cult of Mother Earth now adopted into the orthodox beliefs, 
the ascetic missionary organization, the introduction of the worship 
of Siva with the bull as his attendant, the rise of the cult of Krishna, 
the adoption of the animal into the domestic ritual conducted under 
Brahman supervision,—these were all developments of the same move- 
ment, which ended in the adoption of the sanctity of the cow as one 
of the chief bonds of connection between the many rival sects, each 
provided with its own body of dogma and ritual, which now form 
the amorphous mass of beliefs constituting Hinduism as we observe 
it at the present day.’’ 
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32. Devil in folk-lore. Some Swiss folk-lore about the Devil is reported 
by M. Gabbud in his brief article, ‘‘L’idée du Diable dans ]’imagina- 
tion populaire,’’ in Schweizerische Volkskunde (vol. 2, 1912, pp. 2-4). 
The Devil is generally represented as a black and hairy person, with 
two horns on his forehead and a forked tail. He hag also a red and 
bloody tongue hanging out of his mouth. Of his feet little is said,— 
they are more animal than human. The curious term le bon diable 
(cf. le bon Dieu) is sometimes in use. 


33. Dog-sacrifice. In an article on ‘‘Le sacrifice du chien,’’ in the Revue 
Anthropologique (vol. 22, 1912, pp. 325-334), R. Cirilli discusses the 
ancient Argian festival of yuvopdvrts, ‘‘the massacre of the dogs,’’ 
an expiatory ceremony held during the ‘‘dog days,’’ and kindred 
rites elsewhere; the cynophagie ceremonies of certain Thracian and 
Hellenic peoples (also others in N. W. Africa); the dog-sacrifices 
of the Lacedemonians, Boeotians, ete.; the Roman augurium canarium, 
in which dogs and geese figured (elsewhere, also, swans). Similar 
birds figure on prehistoric situle of bronze of North Italian origin,— 
the mythic representation of the sun as a palmipede belongs also to 
ancient Scandinavia. According to C., in the auguriwm canarium 
we have the meeting of two myths in the festival of August,—the 
two succeeding aspects of the solar god, the two opposing and in 
their turn triumphing phases, symbolized by the bird and by the 
dog. The bird represents the beneficent and fecundative, the dog 
the maleficent and destructive. In the Mithraic sacrificial scene rep- 
resented in a certain bas-relief, the dog symbolizes the heat of the 
summer month which has parched the earth, and his vivacity expresses 
feverish haste of nature, athirst with new forces and new energy for 
the work of creation. At first sight it is not easy to see why a dog, 
rather than any other animal, should have been chosen to represent 
the exhaustion of nature beneath the too ardent kisses of her fecun- 
dator, the sun. 


34. Lapps and Samoyeds. From the interesting article of W. Crahmer, 
“‘@ber Lappen und Samojeden,’’ in the Zeitschrift f. Ethnologie (vol. 
44, 1912, pp. 105-116), we learn that the Samoyeds have more relics 
of heathenism than the Lapps, whose original shamanism has been 
more complete submerged by adopted Christianity. The subject is 
treated more at length in W. Planert’s article (Jbid., pp. 117-120) 
on the ‘‘Religion und Sprache der Lappen und Samojeden.’’ 


35. Leopold von Schroeder. In the Mitt. d. Anthrop. Ges. in Wien (vol. 
42, 1912, pp. 103-104) is a brief appreciation of the work of nos 
L. von Schroeder, the well-known Indologist, who has a chair in the 
University of Vienna. Prof. von Schroeder still possesses, in his six- 
tieth year, his full power of study and investigation. He was one of 
the first to apply the ‘‘ethnological method’’ to the study of Oriental 
religion. His chief publications have dealt with the religion, mythol- 
ogy, ete., of the Indo-European peoples, and his magnum opus, en- 
titled Religion der arischen Urzeit, is to appear very soon. 
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36. Lithuanian Tartars. In a brief article in the Revue Anthropologique 
(vol. 23, 1913, pp. 32-35), S. Zaborowski treats of the ‘‘Tartares de 
la Lithuanie,’’ résuméing an important memoir of the Russian eth- 
nologist Talko-Hryncewicz, Muslimovie czyli tak zwant Tatarzy lite- 
wscy, on the Lithuanian Mohammedan, improperly styled SOU Mena temtsp 7 
about whom so very little is known. These ‘‘Lithuanian Mohamme- 
dans’’ go back to the close of the 14th century (1397 A.D.), when 
the Grand Duke Vitold brought a considerable number of ‘‘Tartar’’ 
prisoners from the Crimea, and settled them on the River Waka and 
in various villages of Lithuania. A little later, in 1400, when Prince 
Vitold was at war with the Teutonic Knights, he obtained from Teg- 
temis, the Czar of the Crimea, some 40,000 men under command of 
Djel-el-Eddin, the Czar’s son. A part of these soldiers remained in 
Lithuania. Vitold made them marry Lithuanian wives and gave them 
lands in the region of Vilno and on the banks of the Niemen. 

After the death of Vitold, his successor, Prince Swidrygiello, asked 
aid of the Tartars of the Volga against the Poles, and 30,000 men 
came to him under the Czarevitch Aehmat. A goodly number of 
these remained in the service of the Lithuanian prince, and were 
given certain privileges as reward for~military assistance. The 
‘‘TLithuanian Mohammedans’’ are of three classes. The first, com- 
posed of the descendants of the military chiefs (princes, beys, emirs), 
whose aid Vitold received, obtained the same rights and privileges 
as the Lithuanian nobility; the second, composed of descendants of 
the Volga army, which helped Swirdrygiello, was freed from all taxes; 
the third class, common peoples, composed especially of Nogais Tar- 
tars, Kiptchaks, Crimean natives, ete., were descendants of the sol- 
diers settled by Vitold in the Lithuanian villages, where they took 
to industry and commerce, and of those to whom he had assigned 
lands in the region about Vilno. Under Sigismund III there were 
100 rich and extensive Mohammedan villages, and, in 1631, there were 
in Lithuania 100,000 Mohammedans, of whom 10,000 belonged to 6 
Tartar standards or companies,—they were capable of furnishing 
20,000 well-equipped horsemen. The persecution and unfavorable 
treatment of Sigismund III, led many to emigrate to the Crimea and 
to Turkey, where their colonies in the Dobrudja, in Bulgaria, and at 
Chillewengar in Asia Minor, now number some 36,000 souls. The 
dissemination and the fusion that have gone on among the Lithuanian 
Mohammedans makes an exact count of their numbers difficult. At 
Minsk there are from 4,000 to 6,000, and they are increasing; at 
Vilno 2,750; at Grodero 1,690; at Kowno 797; at Mohylew 40; at 
Vitebsk only 20. 

Talko-Hryncewicz gives details concerning the physical characteris- 
ties of these ‘‘Lithuanian Mohammedans,’’ who have become mixed 
to a considerable extent with the white, Christian Lithuanians, and 
have not been able to retain in their completeness either somatic 
type or religion. But Zaborowski sees in the type of face a good 
proof of their Turko-Tartarie origin. These ‘‘ Lithuanian Moham- 
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medans’’ are one of the numerous interesting peoples, or relics of 
peoples, in European Russia, whose Asiatic religion survives in whole 
or in part in a European environment, and who have become to a 
notable extent physically, and otherwise European-Asiatic métis. 
Such peoples are always of value from the psychological standpoint 
in race study. 


37. Men of the reindeer period and Australians. Many attempts have 
been made to connect the culture of cave-man in prehistoric France 
with that of the aborigines of Australia. At the Fourteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology, held 
at Geneva, Sept. 9-14, 1912, M. Salomon Reinach read a paper on 
‘‘Le baton de Teyjat et les Ratapas.’’ From the brief abstract given 
in L’Anthropologie (vol. 23, 1912, p. 601), it appears that the au- 
thor set forth a new theory of the significance of the figures behind 
the horses on the baton found in the cave of Teyjat. They are not 
masked human beings, as has been thought, but correspond to the 
ratapas of the Australian aborigines, i. e., ‘‘embryos in search of a 
mother,’’—certain Australian tribes interpret conception in woman 
as the result of ‘‘the fortuitous absorption by her of a principle of 
life invisible to ordinary people, but visible to the magicians and the 
old men.’’ This ‘‘spirit’’ is represented sometimes in human or 
animal form of a very tenuous sort. The great role played by magic 
among the people of the reindeer age, R. thinks, lends plausibility 
to this explanation. Among the Celts there is something similar in 
the souls wandering about seeking reincarnation, etc. In the course 
of the article by the Abbé H. Breuil, P. S. Gomez and J. C. Aguilo 
on ‘‘Les peintures respestres d’Espagne,’’ published in L’Anthro- 
pologie (vol. 23, 1912, pp. 529-562), it is said of the principal figures 
of the paintings in the rock-shelter of La Vieja that ‘‘they are 
dancing in the favorite attitude of the Australian corrobborrces, en- 
tirely nude, but carrying arms and a rich head ornament suggesting 
the plume head-dress of the Apaches or Mandans’’ (p. 552). Com- 
parable to American Indians seem also some of the human figures of 
the Del Huero shelter. The resemblance of many of the drawings 
of this period to the art of the South African Bushmen has been 
pointed out by various investigators. The presence of the bow and 
perhaps also of the dog distinguish these rock-paintings of eastern 
Spain from those of the French Magdalenian proper. 


38. Modern belief in sorcery. According to data in the article of A. De 
Cock on ‘‘Heksengeloof te Kessel,’’ in Volkskunde (vol. 23, 1912, 
pp- 118-120), belief in witchcraft and sorcery still exists at Kessel, 
near Lier. The material published was collected in 1910. 


39. Mountain-ash in folk-lore. The article of O. Schell, ‘‘Die Eberesche 
im Glauben und Brauch des Volkes,’’ published in the Ztschr. d. 
Ver. f. Volkskunde (vol. 22, 1912, pp. 181-185) treats of religious, 
mythological and folk-lore ideas in connection with the ash, a tree 
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holy in connection with Donar (sky-tree, earth-tree, etc.). Among 
customs and practices noted are: Passing sick through cleft OLeLree 
ash-wood charm for evil eye, against snakes, etc.; striking with ash- 
twigs, and other May-day ceremonies. 


40. Mythopoeia in Montenegro. In the course of an article on «¢ Albanian 
and Montenegrin Folk-Lore,’’ in Folk-Lore (vol. 23, 1912, pp. 224- 
229). Dr. Edith Durham reports that the author is becoming the 
center of a myth for a supposed cure. Says Dr. Durham (p. 226): 

‘‘T am myself becoming the centre of a myth, and am supposed to 
have wrought a cure on a man I never touched. He was shot in the 
head during last year’s revolution, and his recovery is entirely as- 
cribed to me, and not to the doctor to whom it was due.’’ 


41. Personification of death. In the first part of an article on ‘‘Glaube 
und Brauch bei Tod und Begribnis der Rumiinen im Harbachtale,’’ 
published in the Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde (vol. 22, 1912, pp. 
156-164), P. Schullerus cites much folk-lore concerning death among 
the Rumanians of the Harbach valley in Transylvania. Death is per- 
sonified as Mortéa, a woman (usually old and ugly), who generally 
gives good people at least three days. Some 15 euphemisms for 
‘‘dying,’? and some 28 death-omens are recorded. 


42. Puppets. In his monograph, Kasper Putschenelle (Hamburg, 1912), 
J. E. Rabe stated that the first reference to puppet-shows in Europe 
(Italy) dated only from the 16th century. In a brief article on ‘‘Das 
Alter unserer Handpuppen,’’ in the Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde (vol. 
22, 1912, pp. 295-296), however, he points out that the celebrated Bod- 
leian Ms. of Li romans du boin roi Alixandre, dating 1338-1344 A.D., 
contains; on one of its pages (the picture has nothing to do with the 
text) a little puppet-show miniature. 


43. The ‘‘Zaddik,’’ or ‘‘super-man’’ of Golus Judaism. In the Archiv 
f. Religionswissenschaft (vol. 16, 1913, pp. 145-159), S. A. Horodezky 
discusses ‘‘Der Zaddik,’’ the ‘‘superman’’ of Golus Judaism, who, 
in Chassidism, as well as in the Cabbala and Aggada, has points of 
contact with the ‘‘Messiah’’ of the Bible. The term zaddik is applied 
in the Bible to a pious man, who is able to save other men (even 
the wicked) from death and destruction,—Noah, e. g., was ‘‘an up- 
right and pious Zaddik-man.’’ In the Aggada, however, the Zaddik 
reaches perfection, and possesses the greatest influence, both on earth 
and in heaven. For a single Zaddik the world exists; the soul of one 
Zaddik outweighs the whole world; if he but willed it, the Zaddik 
could create a world; he could even change the determinations of God 
himself. Many wonderful things are told in the Aggada of the 
extraordinary powers of the Zaddik (some of these are cited, pp. 
149-152). In the Cabbala, too, the Zaddik holds the first place,— 
of all human beings he is nearest to God, whose secrets he knows. 
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Three Cabbala types of the Zaddik are briefly described on pages 
152-155. But in the Aggada and the Cabbala the Zaddik is drawn 
only in general features, his detailed representation occurs in Chas- 
sidism (as a branch of the Cabbala). Here the Zaddik and God 
are one; the Zaddik never makes a mistake,—all he does is right 
and good; he can do everything; even after death he is able to do 
great things. Like God, he has power to work miracles in heaven 
and upon earth, and can make a new heaven and a new earth; like 
God, also, he has power to forgive sins. 


44, Vergil in folk-lore. The prominent role in European folk-lore played 
by the great Italian poet, who appears in all forms from that of 
magician to Christian saint, has been pointed out by various writers. 
Besides the well-known works of Comparetti, etc., we have Schwieger’s 
Der Zauberer Vergilius (Berlin, 1897). The subject of Vergil in 
Belgium has been treated by Prof. Stecher in Bull. de l’Acad. Roy. 
de Belgique, 3e sér., exix, pp. 585-632. Another recent article is that 
of J. E. Gillet on ‘‘ Virgilius in de Mande,’’ in Volkskunde (vol. 23, 
1912, pp. 115-116), dealing with Dutch, Belgian, English and German 
folk-lore concerning ‘‘ Vergil in the moon,’’ ete. 


45. Wandering Jew. In his brief article, ‘‘Zur Idee von Ahasver, dem 
ewigen Juden,’’ published in the Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde (vol. 
22, 1912, pp. 300-301), C. Kénig again sets forth the opinion ex- 
pressed in his previous monograph, Ahasver, ‘‘der ewige Jude,’’ that 
the Ahasuerus of the book of 1602 is ‘‘a personification of the Jewish 


people.’’ 


46. Wanderings of European ‘‘ Fairy-tales.’’ In his article, ‘‘ Four Mexi- 
ean-Spanish Fairy-Tales from Azqueltén, Jalisco,’’ published in the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore (vol. 25, 1912, pp. 191-198), Mr. J. 
Alden Mason gives the English texts of four brief European fairy- 
tales: The frog-woman (Cuento de la Ranita), Cinder-Mary (Cuento 
de Maria Ceniza), The bird of the Sweet Song (Cuento del Pajaro 
del Dulce Canto), and The story of the Sun and the Moon (Cuento 
del Sol y la Luna). These tales were obtained from the natives of 
Azqueltan, state of Jalisco, Mexico,—‘‘this little village is the center 
of a small and rapidly disintegrating population of an isolated branch 
of the Tepehuane, heretofore, but probably incorrectly known as 
Tepecano.’’? Here, as in many other places in Mexico: 

‘‘The aboriginal culture of the people has been greatly changed 
under Spanish influence, practically all phases of primitive material 
culture having almost entirely disappeared, and native language, 
mythology, and religion being on the verge of extinction. Of native 
mythology, it has been possible to secure only comparatively few 
mythological texts from the older natives. The native mythology has, 
however, to a great extent been replaced by European material of 
the familiar ‘fairy-tale’ type introduced by the Spanish. These are 
known in considerable number by the natives.’’ While in some of 
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the incidents in the four tales recorded by Mr. Mason, ‘‘a slight 
assimilation to Mexican customs is noted,’’ it may be said that “fon 
the whole, there is a remarkably close adherence to incidents and 
customs pertinent only to Huropean traditions, and entirely foreign 
to the life of the Mexican Indian.’’ 

In the same Journal (pp. 199-203) Mr. Wm. H. Mechling publishes 
‘«Stories from Tuxtepec, Oaxaca,’’—Tuxtepec is an old Aztec village, 
now surrounded by Chinantee or Mazatec villages, and the Indian 
language has been superseded by Spanish. Here, again, ‘‘there does 
not appear to be an abundance of folk-lore of any description among 
the present inhabitants of Tuxtepec, and what can be found is chiefly 
Buropean.’’? The brief story of the Lion (p. 203) ‘‘is typical of the 
European folk-lore, which has largely replaced the native American.’’ 
Two versions of the Coyote story,—the first episode is the widespread 
‘trabbit and tar-baby,’’—were collected. 


